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GROWING OLD. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 
They ray that | am growing old, 
‘That dunmer grows mine eye, 
‘That passion's lips are waxing cold, 
And feeling’s fountain dry ; 
‘Thai time amid my darkened looks, 
Js (wining wreethe of gray; 


Well! let them tauet me if they will, 
Aad mook me w ther glee, 
Perchance the eye w dim to them, 
That seers not so to me, 

I will not say the omtward form 

May not have less to wie 

‘Than erst it had—bat sure am |, 

1 grow not old with. 


They ray that | am growing old, 
That redder grows my brow 

That tune cute furrows every year 
With care’s uaceasing plough 
‘That arirth mo more, mid every look 
Peers out in comeless play; 

Ie sooth that | am growme old 
Because | am less gay 

Well! tet them taunt me if they will, 
Aad mock me m thew glee 
Verckance the brow 1s sed to them 
That seems nut so to me 

1 will not say the outward jor 
May not heve less to win 

Thao erst it bad—bat sure am [ 

I grow net old within 


They sey that I am growing old, 
That feeb'er grows my frame 

That all the graces once I bure 

I bear not now the same 

‘Theat al! my features once so fair 
Louk meagre, cold and thin 

It may be so—but sure am | 

‘There stuli » youth withen 

So jet them taunt me if they will 

1 do not now deny 

Theat Time has touched with fetal hand, 
My frame, my brow, mime eye; 

But one thing still [ do possess, 

‘To which be can impart 

No touch to make it shine the less— 


IMOGENE 


S THEY SAY THATI AM 





Original ‘Novelet. 
ROLINE; 








WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
BY CAROLINE LEE HENTZ, 
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CHAPTER IV 


eee Pe 


Gradually the wild, Southern winter melted | 
™ Bway into vernal softness and bloom. So gra- | 
@ualiy, that the morning twitight of Spring | 
brightened into its riven day, before the eye 
was conscious of the transition from leafless | 
beaghs and s barren soll, to the wreathing fli- 
ln no place in the | 
"world is awakening nature hailed with such 
In the | 

freedom of the open air, in the midst | 
of eunlight and flowers, the young prisoners for- 
@et the bondage of in-door restraints, and in- 
Sévige im the natural enjoyments of childhood 


age and the springing grass. 


pee vs « 


vapture, as in a female boarding schow!. 
eccasional 


Wrend youth. 


oF As the frat of May approached, the pupils of 
WM Magnotia Vale Seminary pleaded eloquently for 
WetiPenmission to select a Qneewy whoxe coronation 
Pies should be celebrated by the three immortal 
iraces,— Poetry, Music and Youth. Ther: was 
Be lovetiont spot in the universe, not very far 

~ aed seminary, irrigated by a beautifnl creek, 
* the regal Magnolia bloomed, itself a May- 
ey) Queen, wearing its pearly crown of glory, 
GAA the wild flowers revelled in wanton luxun- 
wit@mee. There they could erect « coronation 
, and usher in that joyous month which 

WWhes long worn the blooming honors of the year. 
2° But Mise Manly shook her head with a majes- 
She could not listen to such « 
It was a wretched waste 
HET time, an innovation on her strict, established 
Wifetes. It would be an unpardonable tnterrup- 
WPMon to their studies, and retard their prepara- 


PMc negation. 
PP eseless proposition. 


PM Bion for a public examination 
. “ Besides,”’ she exclaimed 


S principles will not permit me to sanction these 


Poyal rites 


* free-born land to ape the manners and custotas 
The 
HF Magnolia Vale Seminary is a democratic Insti 


Pol the poor vassals of European tyranny 





jon, and the germs ¢ 
Burtured im its bosoiw 


Phe Colonel spoke with patriotic energy, but 
We young democrats still sighed for their 
At leagth, moved by the united plead 

© Ghge of Uncle Bon, Eoline and Miss More, she 
oliday, with per- 
“W Mitesion to pass it in the beautiful spot they had 
The children were 


with delight at the prespect of 4 gala day, 
disappointed in their original plan. 
The morning dawned without a cloud, though 


sun had set in darkness, and every one was 
i eded rain whea 
But 
May sun shone bright and cheeringly on the 
] little creatures, and they were soon 
g the garden of its roses, and filling their bas- 
, tomake garlands and bouyuets inthe woods. | 
baskets were not entirely filled with roses, 
their dinners were in the bottom, but not « 
of the food was visible through the flowery 
A wore ample provision stil! was de- | 
in « small hand-carriage, drawn by o 
pogry girl, who delighted in being made a par- | share ber hovers. 
ticlpator of the holiday sport. Uncle Ben was | ful eyes, but she did not resist the aim that en- 
wal charge of the juveniie band. We verily 
leve he would have wept, had any thing oc- | that beamed in the biue eyes of Eoline 
red to detsin him at home, he was'such « 





Beadescended to give them 





W Whkesen for the coronation 











it would rais 
eut-door enjoyment was anticipated 








re lover of Nature and children. 


husiasm of youth, and even Louisa’s 


, and a lady-like deportment 
« Come with us, Miss Manly, 


lwok runuing 
ing under the Magnolia boughs. The 


od a6 preposterous as for Jupiter t 


bigeoas. 


MAGNOLIA VALE. 


Descour de | s 
Petersom, in the Clerk's Office of the Destrvet Comm 4 rustling ov 1 


“my republican 


I cannot allow the daughters of our 


archy shall never 


Eoline en- 
wed into the spirit of the day with all the sweet 


e was lighted rith the glow of anticipation. 
The pupils assembled on the green in front of | did not associste ber in thought with the flow 
academy, where Miss Manly arranged them | ers of Spring, as they did the bright and beaa 
military @le, and gave them « thousand in. | tful Roline, 

actions about marching, of preserving am | 


’ eried the chil- | the ebildren, 
=, smiling to think how funny Miss Manly 
ebout le the woods, and sit 
idea 
lay 


his thunder-bolts and dance « polka with | lor 


tw ‘She weaved her head with « superior smile, | ** Pee 
Giving the signal for their departuca, they | his face 
meonced their march with due dignity and | 
eliberation, through the tong, grand alley, and | bis huge bouquet 

it down the road, that is, as long as 
were within reach of the telescopic eye of | Ve but one at a time and thon I thought I 


dion frolicked and capered like a big boy just let | 
| loose from sehoo!, and the girls stole his hat and 
| hid tt tm the little making the negro 
| girl show ber white teeth all rqapnd her head.— 
| Eotine, who felt the bounding pulses of eighteen 
| im all her veins, would gladly have run on and 


| “1 camnot bear to have you fettered by me,” | 
| said Lowisa, gratefully, “you, who are so tire- 
| lesw and buoyant. It is as bed as chaining a 
bird to a snail.” 

“T shall have time enough to fly after we | 
reach there,” said Eoline, putting her arm | 
| round Loutsa’s slender waist. “I wish you | 
were well and strong for your own sake, bet I 


we are almost there. See that beantiful open- | 
ing. And hark, the roar of the mill-dam min- | 
gles with the shouts of the children.” 

A few moments brought them to the vale from 
which the seminary derived its name—the Mag- 
nolia Vale—and « pecoliar and intense odor | 
proclaimed the presence of this magnificent tree | 
of the South. With its long, deep green, jus- 
trous leaves, and large, splendid white bios 
sums, white as marble, yet yielding and impres- 
sible as war, it stood the representative of the 
floral beauty and grandeur of a Southern lati- 
tude. And on the margin of the water, wading 
in it up to their immense knees, the Tupeloes 

‘bowed their spreading branches and looked at 
each other in the clear, bine stream. This | 
stream, which flowed just shove over a rocky | 
channe! that partially impeded its current, here | 
expanded into « kind of lake, vulgarty called a 

} 








mil!-pond, because the vtilitarians had made the 
| babbling waters work for their living, and erect- 
| od @ dam near the bed of rocks, and « mill on | 
| the opposite bank. The vale was carpeted with | 
| grass, and embroidered with wild-flowers, and 
| under almost every tree there were low otto- 
|} mans, made by Nature herself, and covered 
| with green velvet, woven by the same gust 
| manafacterer. 
| Boline led Louisa to one of these velvet otto- 
| mans, and reclined on the grass at her feet.— | 
| And now there were mysterious groups, with | 
heads put close together in grave consnitation, 
| and then a dispersion and « gathering again. | 
They made Eoline turn her back to a certain 
natural arbor, and promise not to look behind 
her till a given signal. 
** Remember Lot's wife,” said Fanny 
| “And the fate of Orpheus,”’ cried Selma. 
| “Or the wife of Bluebeard,” exclaimed An- 
| nie; as they retreated, carrying off Uncle Ben | 
captive. For nearly an hour, Eoline, obedient | 
| to her promise, sat at the feet of Louisa, with | 
{her arm upon her lap, and ber affectionate, 
| confiding eyes lifted to her face, listening to her 
| gentle words, when siy footsteps stole behind, 
and a mischievous pair ef hands bandaged her | 
| eyes. } 
«Come with wa,” cried half-a-dozen voices, | 
| “and when we seat you again we will restore | 
} you to sight.” 
| Yielding with graceful willingness to her 
| laughing guides, Eoline was led over the soft 
to a slight elevation. She knew it was 
nder a tree, for she could hear the branches | 





« Now, bow your head, lady fair, just a lit- 
tle,” eried her conductors, gently seating her, 
|“ and now,” added they, slipping the band 
| df from her eyes, “hail to your flowery 
throne '"" 

Eoliae found herself in an arbor, within an 
arbor, formed of freshly-gathered boughs, and 
festooned with garlands of wild flowers. A | 
cluster of large magnolia blossoms was placed 
just over her head, and golden wreaths of yel- 
low jessamine, fastened near that central crown, 
and extending to the edge of the lightly woven 
roof, formed the brilliant radi of the lattice. | 
work. The » girls, who all wore simple, 
white dresses, the Sunday Summer uniform of | 
the seminary, (as it was a holiday, they were | 

} 
| 





permitted to wear it,) had garlands of flowers 
round their heads, arranged with a wild grace 
that was bewitching 
were playing holiday with the breeze, held in 
her hand a crown of white e-buds, with which 
she encircled the brow of Selma threw 
a gariand of roses rownd her neck, and little 
Bessy Bell, kneeling at her feet, stuck flowers 
all round the binding of ber shoes, while half-a- 
dozen little creatures pelted ber with roses. 
“We wi/l have a Queen of May!’ they 
cried. “You shall be our Queen! This is | 
your throne, are your » ts, and | 
Uncle Ben is, too. We helped us build our 
bower, and we promised him that our Queen 


Fanny, whose ringlets 








oline. 


and we 





should sing for him, as soon as she mounted 
her throne.”’ 

* Shall is & strange word to use to a Queen,” 
said the laughing, blushing Eoline, almost crush 
ed with her blooming honors, “ but as you have 
given me no sceptre, | suppose I must not clair 


abevlute and 





| 
Away ran one of the girls, and catching with 
« jump a drooping bough, twisted round it the 
flowering jessamine, and presented it to her 
Floral Majesty did, indeed, look like 


, in her white raiment 





Roline 


sweeter and fairer | 





than these regal blossoms were the roses of 
youth and health, made brighter by cacitement. 
that bloomed upon her cheeks. She could vot 


help feeling happy, thus loved and honored 


Existence jtself was a joy on such a day as this 
Had she been alone on that charming spot 

alone, with all that loveliness, she would have 
felt happy, and thanked her God fur making her 
the denizen of vo fair a world, But the beauti- 
ful, loving children and fair young girls that 
tment 





surrounded her, gave such life and encha 
to the scene, that her soul was ready to gush | 
forth in the melody for which they were plead 
ing. Just as she opened her lips, she cast her 
eyes towards the spot she hed quitted blind. 
fold, and there Louisa sat, her head leaning 
on her hand, forgotten in the bright and jubilaat 
scene. 

«Poor, dear Louisa!” exclaimed Eoline, 
* we have left her alone 
did not think of her sooner {"" 

Forsaking ber vernal throne, she dew to her 
neglected friewd, and insisted that she should 
Louisa turned away bes tear 


How sorry lam we 


circled hers. She could not mar the happiness 





| hed felt, for a moment, the demon of Envy 
breathing its venom into her heart, but an invi 
| eile angel camo and strengthened her, aud she 
met with smiles the children who had unconse! 
ex forsaken ber. They loved her, but they 


“ Ob, that | were a boy!" cried Uncle Ben, 
| Whe was sitting on the grouod in the midst of 
They had made s crown @ mag 
nolia leaves, and put it on his head, and pinned 
& romendous bouquet in front of his vest. © Ob 
that | were ao little boy ——a pretty litte school 
boy agaia— instead of being a musty old bache 


« What's the reason you never married, Us 
r* asked lithe Bessy, looking slyly in 
* What's the reason?” repeated he, smelling 
“« Why, I loved every 
ld not make up my mind to 





body eo much, | ex 


should keep young a4 long as! lived, and that 
there was no use in being in a hurry, whea, one 
morning, would you believe it, pussies, | waked 





sort their ranks, and fy about, as wild asa Bock of | up end foved myself an vid man!” 
It was e royal avenue through which 
they were winding, so cool, so breesy and 


* Ob, ne, you are not an old man, Unele Ben, 
you can rum se tast and spring se light. You 
are the youngest of all of us.” 

“So Lem!” exclaimed be, jumping up and | 
erossing bis feet twice in the air, “ whe says 


| conscious of the strange picturesqueness of her | 


| ing group. 


, could not dance, they 


Temold! It’s no mech thing—I am nothing | 


but s boy, after all!” 

Eoline's warbling voice brought the svy back 
to his grassy seat. She felt inspired by the in- 
fluences surrounding her, and never sung #0. 
wild, so sweet a strain. The very mill<iem 
seemed to hush its rosring, for no one heard it 
while she was singing. She was not afraid to | 
give full scope to her voice, with such s souad- | 
ing-board above her ss that blue arch, snd the | 
notes went up, and stilt wp, till the ear feared | 
te follow them, lest the cloar, crystal sounds | 
should break and shiver like glass; then, gliding, | 
floating lower and lower, with the softnes: of | 
down, they died away among the flowers. 

AN st once, changing her key, she struck 
into a gay, flute-like warble, that set the chil 
@ren dancing round her, like magic. Fauny 


| Darling bad « long garland éwined round « 


grape-vine, which she skipped as she danced, 
and a lovelier looking fairy never flitted over 
the green. 

At this moment, a beautiful dog ran in their | 
midst, and seizing one of the wicker baskets in 
his teeth, was about to carry off his prey, when 
a young man, who appeared to be his master, 
emerged from « cluster of trees, at a little dis- 
tance, and approaching the bower, motioned the 
dog to return the stolen treasure. Foline ceased | 
her warbling, the dancers stood still, and Unele | 
Ben sprang from the ground, and removed from | 
his head its Bacchus-like ornament | 

“De not let me disturb you,” said the 
young man, lifting his hat from his head, with | 











a low and graceful bow. “I trust you will 
pardon my intrusion. I would apologize for | 
the rudeness of my dog, and for my own 


too,” added he, looking towards Eoline, «in 
pausing beneath those trees to listen to strains | 
which le me no power to pass on. The | 

p was too i i Am I for- 
given ?’" cried he, again looking at Eoline, who, 





| 
} 
| 
appearance, blushed amid her roses, while she | 
involuntarily bowed her head before his ap- | 
peasling glance. Then turning to the children, 
with another, though less reverent bow, he | 
smilingly repeated, « Am I forgiven?” | 
« Yes, sir,”’ said Bessy Bell, who was nearest 
to him, and on whom his eye happened to rest, | 


| “yes, sir,” making the prettiest little curtsy in 


the world. The girls langhed at her demure an- 
swer, and the stranger was thus put perfectly at | 
ease. Indeod, he did not appear embarrassed | 
from the first, but probebly thought he had as | 


| much right to enjoy the beauties of nature as 
| they had. He was singularly engaging in ap- | 


pearance. His dark hair flowed back with « 
graceful wave fromshis white forehead, and 
poetry and enthusiasm flashed from his large, 
dark, rowantic-beaming eye. | 
Uncle Ben, who was the politest man in the 
universe, and whe was charmed with the coun- 
tenance of the young stranges, aseured him that 
it was no intrusion at all, and that he was very 
happy to see him. He even offered him the 
ground to sit down upon, as courteously as if it | 
were achair. But there was something in the . 
countenance of Eoline, the Fairy Queen of the 
scene, that forbade the young man to take ad- 
vantage of Uncle Ben's cordiality. She knew 
too well Miss Manly’s strict rales of propriety, 
te encourage even by a look, the continuance 


| of @ stranger's presence im the midst of her pu- 


pils: She regretted the syren notes which had 
lured him to their retreat, and looking gravely 
down, avoided meeting a second time the lus- 
trous glance that had rested so admiringly epon 
ber. 

“* Fido,” ng to bis 
dog that was sticking its nose rather too fe 
miliarly into the dinner-basket—-* let us go, be- 
fore you destroy your master's reputation for 
honesty. We are indeed intruders in this charm- 
Once more, I trast, my impassioned | 





said the young man, ca 


love of masic will plead my apology 
Again the young man bowed with lowly grace, | 


| and smiling on little Beasie, who had so heartily 


promised him forgiveness, passed under the sha- 
dow of the maguolia trees into the path that led | 
to the mill-dam. 

This was an adventure, and it pet a check for 
atime to their warestrained merriment. They | 
all felt curious to know who the young stranger 
was, and the children were loud in his praises 
As Eoline would pot sing avy more, and they 
became suddenly con- 
scious of being very hungry—and Netty, the 
black girl, who had never left ber carriage for 
@ moment, was called into immediate service. A 
nice table-cloth was spread upon the grass, and | 
cakes and ples, cold ham and pickles, all garpish- 
ed with flowers, soon covered its surface. 

* We ought to have asked that young gentle- } 
man to dine with us,’ said litth Bessie, “and | 
his dog too. It seems to me, it was rude to let | 





him go.” | 

+ S30 it does to me,” cried Uncle Ben, slap- | 
ping « pie, an it was the first ¢ he came in | 
contact with: little Bess is right—TI did mean | 


to ask him, bet young Madam Queen looked su 
grave, | was afraid of offending her majesty.” | 
* It would have displeased Miss Maniy,”’ said | 
Eoline, regretting herself their apparent inhos- | 
pitality | 
“Oh, the Colonel—I had forgotten 
claimed Uncle Ben | 
y around the grassy board became 


* ex. | 


The co 





very merry, and the tongues so sileut at the 
lung table of Magnolia Vale Seminary, revelled | 
n freedom in Magnolia Vale. No matter what | 
was said, « laugh was sure to break forth 

At length Darling Fanny, who had stolen Ko | 
line's comb, and tucked up all her hair, except 





ing two long curls, which she left dangling at 
the sides, like Miss Manly, suddenly elevated 
her head, with a dignified motion, and 
claimed 


* Young ladies, Charlemagne.” } 
! 





ox 


The mimicry was perfect, and the effect elec 
trical. Unele Bon actually threw bimself back | 
and rolled on the grass-—and even Louisa could | 
not help laughing } 

* Order!” exclaimed Panny, with much gravi- | 
ty. “Miss Selma, what can you tell me of 
Charlemagne !"’ 

+ Charlemagne means great Charles,” replied 
Selma 

« TI don’t like Charlemagne, because he made 
his deughters work so hard,” said Annie, «If 
I were a princess, I would not spia or weave 
Let us talk of William the Conqueror.” | 

“I don't like William the Conqueror,” said 
another, “because he kept a Doomaday Book, 
like Miss Manly*s.”” 

« And he made folks go to bed before they 
were sleepy, at the ringing of « bell, as we have 
to do,” eried & young creature, always wakeful 
with mischief | 

“IT like Alfred the (Great the best,” said «| 
fat, langhing girl, who dispatched the pies with 
wonderful celerity, “because he knew how to 
bake nice eskes.” 

“1 Vke Uncle Sen the Great, the best,” ex 
claimed little Bessy, who sat neat to him, « be- 
cauise he gives me nice cakes.” 

This was received with acclamation. Uucle 
Ben of course was expected to contribute his 
mite to the reservoir of juvenile wit 

Why am I like Priam of old?” said he 

Do you cive itup? He was father to Gfy sons, 
and I am uncle to fifty daughters t’" 

« Hush" 4 Eoline, laying her hand sad- 
denly on b A deep mellow voice 
came floating in music, across the mill-dam. 
Rising io rich, manly tones, It was borne over the 
water with the winding sweetness of the bugle. 
It was one of the airs Eoline had been singing, 
and she know the singer must be the stranger 
who had just addressed them A thrill of de- 
Night penetrated ber spirit at the sound of these 
exquisite notes, that seemed so much like the 
echo of her own. 

«Oh! how sweet,” she exclaimed, when they 
melted inte silence, after a low fiute-like ea- 
dinea, “ how more than sweet!” 


Louisa smiled and whispered tv her, 








pulder 


| plumes were 


| as usel 


/ 





INTERIOR 


On the left, is the priest, with a pot of burn- 
ing incense in one hand, and « rosary in the 
other. The man with his right hand elevated, 


contemplates engaging in important business, | 





OF A CHINES 


and, wishing to know whether he shall succeed, 
has come to consult the idol. He bas prepared 


two pieces of wood, which he has just thrown 





upward, and ts anxiously looking at them, for | 


—— SS 


don’t go off 0! You're ‘nongh to seare eny- | thet! | mean you're honest every way, ty word 
body to deaf! No! I nebber se dat! High! | and deed'™ 7 
is 1, haieg! Fe OE « 














— 


man carry off your sweetheart from right un’neaf 

your own eyes —dat’s what I mean!” j 
“«Preg ane riames! Whar sweetheart!” ex-| ‘specs dey gwine let me see dem? Pubew! | © Deed 

Maybe you think I eaves-draps? { scorts it! rogu’ing fam’ly, no how 

' Taint seem dat! but I spece I knows how! « And besides, yon love me!” 


“Oh! Om! 
| "Deed does I, child: "Fore my "Vine Mare 


Yes’, You've got @ sortmene 
on ‘em, have you? Well, den, may-be you can 
‘tord to spare one! Well, der's nothing like 
bavia’ of a number o” strings to your bow— 


case ef two or three of ‘em happen to smap, one | ger! | don't want yoor ole stringy arms tang- | fort. About General Garset’s coming bere—” 

won't break! It's likely you can spare Miss | lin’ rown’ my neck!’ “Deed, I sont him away | Ambrosia suddenly dropped oll the 

Ambash ont 0° ‘siderations o' fenship'”’ geod wid «flea im his car! No’ I ain't seen | kubare hair from her hands, letting it (ll 
“Taewpen! Bisares! All the demons! | 4+: I been tellin’ of you, bat I kuow what I te: | tell down her shoulders, and 

Sp-ep-epeak plain, you old incendiary '” fired | seen!” immoderate Gt of laughter. 

and Ulysses, transfixed with surprise | “Waar? Waar?” herself, she said, seriously, 


* Don’t blow so, Marse Useless! ‘Deed, you 
‘fuse my mine! Well, drs is what I dos geen’ 
When I go in big room to call "em boof ot to 
supper—de instant minit | open de door whiout | 
knockin’, I cote my eye on em sittin’ clog to- } 
geder on de middle ob de sofa! Den de instant | of bis bead —"” 
minit dey cote der eyes on me, dey sprung) “ What « drag it would be—my-y-7 Lor!” 
apart, one to one ind o’ de sofs, and tuther to 
tuther end, same as if « bombshell had blewed 
ap atwoen em! Pere’ Jats what I hes soon!” 

« How many mes” anced Utysacs, in a deep, 
hollow mono-tone, that might have “ made his 
fortune on the stage.” 

“Lor’, Marse Useless, for Gor A’mighty’s 
sak exclaimed Comfort, in alarm. 

* How many—timves’** 

“+ How—how many'—oh! Marse Useless, for 
Hebben's sweet massy sake, dou't— don't make 


“ Speak plain, set fire 


“No you needn't! I'll «peak tery plain! I 
ssy—dido't you know whot Gent I’on was 
comin’ here fort" 

“Tohat! is that all’? Why to see me and 
Unele Jacky, to be sure!" 

«To see nm’ Unele Jacky? He! he! he! 
kik! kik! kik! to sec you an’ Uncle Jacky! 
| Ob! Bik’ kik! kik’ kik! Party picters you 
an’ Uncle Jacky for any body to come and see! 
—and you? Which of you is he eonrtin’ of? 
Tell me that! Gen’l I’on ridin’ down hore ebery 
day in de week in his Sundy clothes to see you 
an’ Uncle Jacky! Ob! kik! kik! kik! kik! 
teo-e-¢'”* and Comfort laid herself against the 
tree, and wriggied and rolled with laughter 
Ulysses flow into a rage! 














“Look here, you old wretch! if you don’t | sich horrible mouves!”* terrible conditions —{ wonld wot have him '” 
| stop that, Pll “« How—many—times!!"’ roared Ulysses, sei- “ Breas de Lor! But, honey, wouldn't you, 
“No you musta, indeed, Marse Useless! | ting the old woman by the shoulder sure “nought” 


“Hebbenly Marster!” ejaculated Comfort, 
trembling, and stammering, with increasing ter- 
tor, “only wunss —only wan st dat ebber wes! — 
An’-—en’—an’—an’—an’—den, to tell de hones’ 
trufe—Miss Ambush—she look berry med at 
Gen'l Ton! "Deed — ‘deed— ‘deed — ‘deed — 


Please my "Vine Marster, musta’t you! 
I ain't a gwine take a lick from you' Ain't 
you "shame’ yourself? double your fis’ “gin 
your ole aunty as washed and dressed you when 
you was « baby, and buttoned up your little 
breeches for you when you was a little bey?" 


Case 


fort, what do you take your pursiing te be!” 
“Brose de Lor! I say again! ob, 
houey' what makes you let him telk and “larver 


E TEMPLE. 





“Oh, the deuce and all, aunty! you know I | deed she did! An’ riz right up, an’ step ‘eross | for" 
the mauner in which they fall is to decide whe. | didn’t mean anything, but what does make you | de floor prend, like she gwine spurn de house| “Oh, I Only want to have some fan out of 
| ther he is to be successful in the enterprise he | Provoke and aggravate a fellow’s temper so’ | a-hind hert—forehead flash up! lip curl! head | the fool!” 


up in de air! Uh-oh! lookin” handsome an’ 
angry as an ill-natured poll-perrot '”" 
“ Thot was only because she was detected! 


“He alu't no fool, homey—Ae ain't! Don’t 
try to make fun out o’ bim, honey! Young gall 
ffirtin’ "long 0 artful bad man, on’ thinkin’ she 


“Qh! I don’t want to aggravoke you! No, 
not at all, so I holds my tongue!” 


«Come, come, aunty! Don't take « fellow 


contemplates. If he is net suecessful, we sup- 
pose the fault will be in the seeks. 





« Do you feel the lightning’s flash '”” 
‘No,” said Eoline, drawing a long inspira- 
but I feel the breath of Heaven on my 





tion, 
soul.’” 

There was silence for afew moments. That 
voiee, like “the far-off, exquisite music of a 
dream.” proceeding from an invisible minstrel, 
and thus having the charm of mystery added to 
its melody, created a feeling of sadness. It be 
longed less to earth than Heaven—and Heaven 
with all its glories is a subject of sadness to 
the young and glowing heart. It knows that 


| the path to Heaven leads through the grave, 
| and shrinks from the coldness and darkness and 


gloom of the - But there are shadows in 
lite darker than death, deeper than the grave 
and when they are folded round the spirit, it 
passes on untrembling, protected by the clouds 
that envelope it. This is a sad reflection—iu 
the midst of all these flowers and vernal beauty. 
But it seemed that there was a shadow linger- 
ing, ready to roll down upon them. 

A cloud, a very small cloud began to float 
near the horizon. First it was white as snow, 
and no larger than the wing of a bird, then its 
hase became a faint slate-color, then it suddenly 
enlarged and darkened, and rose up like « tall 
castle, with giant pillars and leaning turrets 
Then it expanded into the giant’s causeway itself, 
and dark “gures seemed hurrying near its base. 

* It will rain,” said Eoline, looking anxious 
ty at the darkening horizon, “we mast hasten 
our departure. Louisa must not get wet.”’ 

The children were sure it would not rain, it 
was nothing but a cloud such as they saw every 
; but even Uncle Ben, who was not re- 
markable for forosight, insisted upon their has 
tening homeward. As they had but few prepa 
rations to make, and Miss Manly’ was not there 
to put them into military array, they were soon 
on the wing, Netty following them with the frag- 
ments of the feast, and « castaway garland on 








| her woolly head. The prospect of being caught 


in the rain was perfectly delightful to the chil 
dren, and Evline cared not for herself. It was 
for the frail and delicate Louisa she treubled 
whe burried on as much as ber strength would 
allow, thongh her flushed cheek and panting 
breath showed it was nearly «xb 
They had hardly reached the beautiful pil 





lared aisles of the pine wood, before big drops 
came splashing dowa faster and faster, till they 
suddenly fell in sheeted rain, There was no 
shelter near but the pine trees, whose lofty 


a far better protection from the 





sue than the er. The children shouted and 
ran, aod bared their duwer-bound ringlets, and 
tossed out their arms as if to embrace the rain 
which wrapped them as if with a mantle. Their 
white dresses were drenched and suiled— their 
flowers crushed aud torn—their hair dripping 
and straight. A few who had green parasols, 


sas @ magnolia leaf would have been, 





were discolored with green stains that not only 
mottled their white frocks bat rosy cheeks 
Netty toiled on after them, manfully pulling the 
little carriage, though the remnant pies a 
cakes were reduced to a mass of jelly by the 
deluge 





Ob, if that carriage was only big enough to 





pat you im, dear Louisa!” cried Ke as 

Louisa sunk down upon a bank, by the way 

side, declaring that she could go no farther 
“Iwill carry you in my arms,” said Uncle 


Ben, “I am strong enough to earry you all.” 
No, n 
to be such an ine 
over I can follow.” 





I ought not to have 
When the 


leave me here, 





come ance. 
rain is 
* Here is an umbrella, if it will be of any ser 


vice,” 


cried a mellow voice near them 

And turning round, they teheld the young 
stranger, his silky-haired dog. As the 
rain was pursuing them they had not looked be 
hind, and were not aware of his approach. He 
was paoting from baste, and his face glowing 
with exercise and excitement. 

« Thank said Eoline 
stranger evidently addressed himself, «If you 
will shelter my friend, I shall indeed be grateful. 
As to the rest of us, it is nothing but pastime.” 

Eoline looked at ¢ ment as if she were 
born to make pastime with the most warring 
elements of nature. One of the girls, as we 
said before, had stolen her comb, while they 
were at their rural dinner, and her hair, wet aad 









to whom the 





you, 





| darkened with the rain, floated wildly over her 


shoulders. The floral diadem still encirled her 
brow, and partially confined her wandering 
locks; as it was formed of evergreen, and half. 
unfolded buds, it was not rent and defaced by 
the shower, as the more carelessly arranged 
chaplets of the children were. Eline was fair 
aud beautiful in repose, but in moments of ex 
citement she was splendidly so. She was kneel- 
ing on one knee, her arm supporting her half. 
fainting friend, and her eyes were raised eagerly 
to the stranger's face. She looked, through the 
falling rain, like a flower enshrined in erystal 

«It will cover you both,” said the young 
man, going behind them, and Kneeling s0 as to 
bring the ambrella nearer to them, as @ shelter. 
As he thus held it over their heads, exposing 
his own to the elements, they formed a romantic 
looking group. 

“1 cannot suffer this,” said Louisa, raising 
her head from Eoline’s shoulder. “I feoi 
better, stronger. I can walk on alone, now.’ 

“If you con walk,” 
sisting her at the same time to rise, “you will 
be in far less danger, than on the wet ground. 
There is no house nearer than the mill, which 
you bi left behind.”” 

The violence of the shower had subsided, so 
that Louisa found less difficulty in forcing a | 
path through it. The young man walked by | 
their side, holding the ambrella, and he en 





sald the young man, as- 





‘took off his hat, and held it before Eotine’s 


face, in spite of her laughing remonstrances. | 
Though poor Louisa wee the chief sulferer, be 





ee ey, 








| the ecard he pl 


| seemed far more anxious to shield Eoline from 

| the inclemenecies of the aumosphere. 

| “Never mind me,” she would say—“1 ame 

| child of the elements. My name is Eoline, and 
when the winds play around me, 1 feel, indeed, 
like an colian Ayre.” 

« Eoline—Eoline,” repeated the young man, 
“what a charming same. How appropriate, 
how peculiar.” 

“I was named after the eolian harp,’ she 
said, forgetting for the moment, that she was 
addressing a stranger, “It was my mother’s 
passion—and well do | remember hearing ove 
playing in her window the night of her death. 
So mournfully, wildly and sweet—I never, never 
shall forget it.” 

“You inberit, then, your love of music,” 
cried the young man, with animation. “In 
that respect we are congenial, for 1 have breath- 
ed an atmosphere of harmony from my iniancy 
My parents are both musicians, and I was 
taught to play upon the organ before I could 
reach an octave.’’ 

« She is oar music teacher,” said Bessie Bell, 
who, running back for her bonnet, that she had 
dropped far behind, overbeard the remark, and 
was proud to proclaim the relativ: 
Eoline towards herveif. 

Evline colored high. 


this very aristocratic 





pesition of 


Te be introduced to 
looking young man asa 
erot Mr 
struck her painfully 
She tried to repress her swelling pride, tut it 


Glen 





music teacher she, the daug 


more, of Glenmore Place 





would rise, and gave to her countenance an air 
of haughtiness and reserve 

« Indeed ! ed the young man, as 
Bessie was bounding along. “1 thought her 


one of your school companions, whom you had 
been crowning Queen of May.” 


«We made her 






Queen, because she is so 


pretty, and because we love ber so much,” said 


the child 





ed as if be sympathized 
in their opinion, though he said nothing 
Foline, whose thoughts were carried back to 
her deserted home, her banishing father, and 
Horace Cleveland, walked on in silence, with 
a cloud resting on her sunny face. She felt un 
easy in the prospect of Miss Manly's displeasure, 
in bringing @ stranger to the gates of the semi 
nary; or rather, of its manifestation in such « 
maneer as to make her ashamed of the relation 
she bore to the institution. She was griteful 


to his politeness 





it Was more than p 
it was kindness, for he had offered bis arm to 
the drooping Louisa, the latter part of the way, 
aud ststained her weary footsteps. 

Unele Ben trudged on before with the chil 
dren, his red silk handkerchief tied over the top 


of his hat, and his coat collar turned up sbove 
The yourg romps were completely 
jaded and subered when they arrived at the se 


his ears. 


minary. The rain had ceased, but it only made 
their muddy and forlorn appearance more con 
spicuous. Their shoes were filled with sand, 
for they had rushed along without choosing a 
path, and their dresses heavy and saturated with 
the rain 

Miss Manly stood in the folding doors, with 
iplifted hands 


“Take of your shoes,” 
but deep, “leave them in the portico. 


she cried, not /owd, 

Don't 
What « 
Never ask for another holiday It 
Wring the 
dresses before 


bring all this mud 
spectacle 
is always the end of such follies. 
water out of the bottom of your 


tate the house 


youenter, Hang your wet bonnets on the rail 
ing.”’ 

She really seemed half-distracted at the 
thought of the mud and confusion around her, 
for her love of neatness was secoad ouly to her 
But the rueful countenances 
of the chikiren, which began to have « bine 








love authority. 


tinge the moment they ceased to exercise, the 


shivers which ran through their drenched 
frames, excited her compassion. 
* Ran,” she cried, “yes, you @vy ran up 


stairs, this time, and change your wet « 

I will have some warm drink pre 
Never mind the tracks 

Never before had they rushed by Mise Manly 
in such a style. They scampered up stairs in 
their wet stockings, like @ covey of partridges, 
leaving Miss Manly gazing on the advancing 
figare of the stranger, who was conducting the 
two young ladies up the gravel walk 


othes, 
directly. 
pared 


Louisa 
could scarely drag one weary foot after the 
other, and her face was hneleas as marble. Eo 
line turned towards the 
having ascended the sieps, they stood 
of Miss Maaly, and said 

“This gentleman has been kind enough to 


young mau, » ly after 








put 


shelter us with his webrella, and assist Miss 
More, who, even with his aid, has been seareely 
able to reach home.” 

The young stranger made so handsome and 
ady, 


reverential e bow 


that she exten 





jo the tall and stately 
ed ber b 
ed in 






aud graciously to receive 


« Walk lu, Mr. St. Loon,” said she, glancing 
at the card, and repeating the name, as if it had 
an aristocratic sound to her ears—* though ac 


cording to the rules of uy institution, strangers 
are excluded (rom its poftals, whe do net bring 
letters of introduction, the services you have 
reudered these young lsdies, who are under wy 
especial guardianship, eatitie you to my grati- 
tude and consideration.” 

“Thank you, madam,” said St. Leon, (we 
are giad we have discovered bis mame, as it is 
very ewkward to speak of him as the young 
man, and the stranger,) “| am in no condition 
to sit down im a lady's parlor. 1 will take the 
liberty of calling to-morrow, and inquiring after 
the health of these yousg ladies, who, I fear, 
will sadfer from their long exposare,”’ 

Bowing agein, while Miss Manly emulated bis 
politences by bending over him, he departed, 
though not without s farewell glance at Eoline. 

(Fe 86 CONTINUED.) ' 




















































































































Ob, I know her! Never mind! I°11—I'Nl twist 
that old villain’s neck for him! I'u—IN—I'l 
double him up and pitch him heels over head 
out of the window! I'M—I'U—I'—1N pitch 
at him and throw him down and trample him 


won't get hurt, is worse an’ « baby 


up 80! Say what you were going to say, only ‘long 
0” fire an” thinkin’ if won't get burnt! Moen’s 


don't laugh! Be serious!’ 

"Deed, Lor’ knows I'm sarus enough! An’ 
now I tells you good—tain't you, nor tain’t ole 
marse as Gen’! I’on is comin’ here to see, it's 


Original Novelet. 


"Deemer, ef you don't get in sich o 


Miss Ambush You hears me good, now don’t | down, and pulverize him, till his very remains | you don’t know your right han’ from your lef! 
THE DISCARDED DAUGHTER ; your” shall be obliterated! I'l! —1—11—I'l—~ | Don’t have nuffin’ "tall to say to him, homey! 
« What?" IN—” exclaimed Ulysses, forgetful of Comfort, | don’t !"* 


OR, “He's courtin’ of her! Truf I'm tellin’ of | and everything else but his wrongs and bis| “You meedn’t be afraid for me, sunty! 7 





you! For my blessed hebenty Marster is ii ildty, and Goal): know him! And! to amase 
THE CHILDREN OF THE ISLE.| "isis couning oso” What tho tend are | tovariethe house dlarecediy, "| Scive sport of tm sn tntoning Uijiee’ f 
you talking about? What are you driving at? Comtort stood spell-bound with fear for an | don'tcare! I don't care if he docs In love 





What do you seas for the hundredth time ?’’ 
« Gent —l’on— Garnet—is a courtin’ of--Miss 
Ambush Wylie!” 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENTEG Post, 
BY MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
AUTHOR OF « SHANNONDALE,” « THE 


with me! corr se deep’ He won't be the fret by 
ascore! What are men made for but to fall in 
love, and to be tormented? It don't bart them 


instant, and then set off In a rum towards Nar. 
clesus, who, having stabled General Garnet's 


DESERTED WIFE,” &., &e. “Pish' Tush! Pebaw'’* canght bold of both his hands, eaclaiming, o bit! Tt only keeps them t= practice! + Tri. 
a True as printin’'” “ Oh, Selasors' for goodness, gracious sake! | fing with their «fecrions indeed" ha, ha, ba! 
{Entored according to the Act of Congres, by Deacon | “Pooh! Nonsense’ Fiddiestick ' run, run, run to de house, and ‘vent mischie | they have no affections to be trifled with! And 


& Peterson, m the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court for the Eastera District of Peansylvane | 
CHAPTER XXX. 


THE COQURTTE. 


“1 wish I was a’ sare of goin’ to Hebben'” 

“Absurd! Ridiculous’ Preposterous! 

“ Bery well den‘ 

“ Don’t make « tool of yourself, aunty *"* 

* Don’t make a fool 0’ yoursef"”" 

« His wife has not been dead a year yet!’ 

+ Dat makes no deffunce '"" 

* He's old enough to be her father." 

* Dat makes no deffunce nudder'”* 

“He'd never think of such a young girl as 
Amber, a playmate of his daughter'” 

« He wouldn't, wouldn't he?” 


as for this General Garnet! General Iron, as 
the negroes very properly call bim, I wish be 
dod @ heart to be broken! [4 tweak it for 
bim! with more 
heart before’ 


bein’ dove! Run and hang on to Maree Use. 
lees’s cont tails, and ‘vent bis fallin” ahoard o° 
Gest l'on! Run, Scissors, run "” 

«Ah, ba! dat's few like « ‘ooman!” said 
Narcissus, very composedly ; “set house afire, 
and den ery out for somebody else run an’ get a 
bucket o’ water to put it out! Oh, yes!” 

« Oh, run, ren, rab, Scissors '” 

“Ob, yes! Run, ren, ren, Scissors! What 
‘spec’ Lean do! Get my head Enock off r’’ 

“« Oh, Scissors '—plcass, Scissors |” 

« Don't be fool! Don't yer see dere’s (le 





. (ht how T 4s wish he weald Gi 
seriously. , Gstractedly in love with 
m= Woulde’t I lead him achase’ (bh, glory! 
Comfort you're « knowing old lady! Do you 
realty think the mam hos a heart hid away under 
his Parisian vest? Do you think there’ any 


Zephyrs her ringlets blow 
Sporting about her neck their gold they twine , 
Kise the soft Viole! of ber temples warm, 
Aed eyebrow, just so dark u may define 
Its fexde arch—throne of etpression's charm 





Mrs Brooks “Besides, Ambor dislikes bim! I may even | Marse jee’ rid up aud jump off bis horse, an’ | the least chance in the world of my making him 
She the came uf so matches temng broken off, say Aorer him!” got Marse Useless by de arm talkin’ to him ? fall im love with me? Oh!’ Comfort! I hed 
Aad three » Sheridan « She do, du she" Where your eyes at 1” rather bring that man's brow to the dust, thas to 


o diam her sted ' 
- « Yes, she dors" 

«oh 

«+ Oh! now what do you mean by that? Don’t 
put me in « passion, aunty.” 
“Nuffia’' O'ny I didn't know she Avted 

“Make me curse and swear '—do' Why can’t 
you tell me all that ts on your heart at once? 
What makes you think that Amber dors«'s hate 
General Garnet?” 

“T dida’t say she didn’t hate him‘ 

* But you thint so!" 

« Well’ ain't no law to make one tell ove's 


have s Prinee at my feet! 
Comfort i’ 

“Think’ What do I think? Ab? I berry 
much afeard he get your brow lu de dus’ ‘” 

«My sxow'" exctatmed Ambrosia, with the 
air of an indignant Queen! 

«Ah, you know Sioney, | belre telhs’ peo- 
ple as went for wool, an’ come home shor! 
| "Deed, honey, it's « dang’ous ‘musement you're 
tryin’ oft (tb, homey, you do make me se ca- 
easy! (Ob, chile, you dont Know Gen’l l'on! 
Oh, chite, you dide't see as I saw, how our Mies 
| Alice hated and ‘spised him at Gret, and how 
it ito long ringlets over her fingers. She did | she come to love de berry groun’ he walked bees 
dete hekek Geetha f and than, | BO Botiee the old woman's entrance, amd Com. | alert Oe, Caay ~ wan? an? 
vn cere Miners all cenneat fort gave a short, knowing, upward jerk of her | # ‘funnelly ‘ceitful - chile! o bene ae 

pdieiiek. Sits ‘Chitin? chim, as she went up to ber side and inquired, | de sarpent’ de bird an’ desarpent!"’ said Com- 
: “Look bere, Miss Ambush, honey, what you | Ft, shalting ber head wisely. 


“Ob, I didn’t see! Ob, thank goodness!” What do you think, 
exclaimed Comfort, as she saw Judge Jacky's 
geod-bomored but positive manner tn srrodiny 
down, as it were, Ulysses’s excitement and 
anger. 

Narcissus went to take his master’s horse, 
and Comfort waddled off to the house, to put te 
execution her threat of having “a downright 
sarus talk ‘long o’ Miss Ambush.” 

Comfort found Ambrosia Wytie in her cham- | 
ber, standing before her toilet-giass, looking ra 
ther flushed snd excited, and hastily and ner- 
vously brashing her beantiful hair, and twining 


“Iligh! what he come ebelastin’ ridin’ down 
road dis here way for, Scissors ?’’ inquired Com- 
fort of Narbiesus, as they beth stood idling 
about the front lawr gate of Point Pleasant, and 
watching with jealous eyes the approach of Ge- 
neral Garnet, who, porwr diese, in dress and 
accoutrements, and mounted on « splendid 
horse, came cantering down the road. “« What 
de debil he come eberlastin’ s ridin’ down this 
here way for?’ 








« Mrs. Comfort, ‘cuse me for ‘minding you, as 
you shoukln’t be takin’ ob de debil’s name in 
"Tain't pyther ‘ligious nor genteel! wer 
political, caze dey de say, speak ob de debil 
aad his imps appear! H-o-o-o-h! you don't 
know how wigh dat dere high funesnary may be! 
Sides which, what's de use o’ you goin’ tendin’ 








Doe't you be a 


de detracted meetings, an’ settin on de axle | Syin’ off in dat dere rashy, dashy wey! Turn so busy fixin’ and curtin’ your hair for?’ Ambrosia threw up her head with a proud and 
ch. "lo °’ de 'vie . , roun’ here an’ listen to reason '’* ’ 
hapeh, tang Oe siated. Sune, Teen pent So I will # you'll reff reason. And now The coqnette gave a sort of guilty start, and scornful smile, saying, a» she twined the braid 


gwine to lib up to it!” 


, td ly, 
“Oh, you teach your gra’ma ber catechiem! replied, falteringly 


“ Hem mm !—father's gut company.” 
« Who's he got, honey f"" next inquired Com- | 


of her biack hair in s natural crown aroand her 
tell me why you think Amber doesn't hate Ge- head. 


neral Garnet?" 
“The de reason, honey! 





I wants know what Gen’! l'on keep on comin’ “I know which is the fascinator aad which 


I'm ole ‘oman! 








here r instance! before 
h pos ‘long o’ Maree Jacky, 1| A’ I'm seen « good many things in my time! fort, ia an humble tone, for she did not wish to | epee ay . + Bad me 
epects. ; An’ I'm seon—many « time soen—a young gall offence and get herself om prematurely 
‘Um-mm-me! business ‘long o' Marse "tend to Aute an’ ‘spice o man on de face 0’ de | — bed on ve sot, ne A } — 
Jacky! Yes! business "long 0? Marse Jacky! | 76th! like mad dog’ like rare made! like| “General Gamet,” replied Ambrosia, bluab- | CHAPTER XXX! 
I knows all "bout chat’ Gen’l [’on’s wife die— | "4" piven An’ den—tarn right roun’ ap’ | "6 deeply : 
am-m-m-me! Gen'l I'on bery much down in| ™@try him! Dere' Who'd 0” thought it? “ Wuar!—dar ugly ole fellow 1” exclaimed | THE COUUETTE CATOWT & WER OWN TRar. 


Comfort, in a tone of affected surprise and in 


















de mouf! "Tend to take on arter her bery bad, | "Heed, Lor’ knows ef I ain't seen dat so many | 

ndeed! Wear crape woun’ roun’ hat, look | times till tain’t no use talking'” dignetion ; War ever woman i this humor wourd 

stress’ an’ pitiful! Such a ’reavement! Such “* But be is so old 1” “ Ble be uot old, and most certainty aot j Shadsprore 

a blessed ‘oman! poor, dear, "parted angel—-he “No he ain't, honey, old fora man! many’s| *#id Ambrosia, coldly j ’ 

neber see herlike agin! Um-ai-m-me! Ah-h-b-h! | handsomest at dat age, an’ artful as de debbil ! Ole! not ole! I don't know what you calle | With the same curled lip, high brow, and reg- 
Bery well,den'! Wait a bit! then see! By-an’- | “« ts*” ole, den’ He's ole ‘nough to have s married | nant stop, Miss Wylie entered the drawing-room, 
bye at ff shirt collar! pleeted buzzum! raffles! “ Well, anyhow, [ am twenty years } darter, an’ in de pateral course o' natur to bes where she found General Garnet and Judge 
glossy bat! spic span new gloves! “fumed ile “ Twenty years younger! He! he! he! he! | ran'father, too | Wyle engaged in what seemed to be « slight 





Om! bik! kik! kik’ «Oh, de hue! You make me right down | and enconnected 




















on his hair! fine horse! fine saddle an’ bridal’ : ¥ Both @ 

an’ ridin’ down here in maguiflorious style—on | “What are you laughing at now, you old | Mint with all this talk’ Besides, what is it to | arose as she entered, ond General Garnet placed 

‘specious bus’ness ‘long 0’ Marse Jacky! | byeaa youl” | me, of you either, whether he is old oF | a chair aud sented her in it. They then resumed 
| Um-tn-m-me' Ab-b-b-h! Ob-b-b-h! Ain't “ Nufila, honey! nuffin, chile! muffin, on’y | | 7O8™ . : | (heir seats, and the discowme was taken up and 

forgot ber!—oh, Lord, no! But grief’s grief, | ¥4* Jes ‘parin’ you two togeder! you an’Gen'l| “ Dat pends upon what he’s comin’ here | cotinued im the same desultery manmer emtil 

an’ bus’ness is bus’ness! an’ so bus’ness ums’ | !'on long side o' each oder! See, chile! Now | ester? | de aumcancement of supper, 

im course be ‘tended to! an’ don der’s se much | YOU jes look at yourse an’ Gen’! togeder, side | “Come! he comes to ser pa | Thee General Garnet, with bis eeual air of 

bus’ness "loog o” Marse Jacky, an’ so mech | by side a minet, and "pare yoursefloag o’ hin: | “Berry well, dem, what call you got to take | stately suavity, advanced and led Mise Wylie to 


your bair out o’ curl ? | the table. Here they were joined by Mr. 
* He asked for me Ulysses Roebuck, whe, bavieg previously been 
“Ax for you! What business be got axim’ | sléed deww by bie uncle, looked mot explosive 
for yout Ole villyan' I reckon how he's ©0- | end dangerous, but depressed and euiky, 
min’ here sneakin’ arter « young wife.” | After supper they returned to the drawing 
“(ih, for shame, Aunt Comfort'—and hie | oom, where General Garnet requested Miss 
first wife not beew dead a year yet!" | Wylie to favor the cicle with « song. 
“His frat wile! Hem! is der like tobe a!) ambrosia besitated, bal! adv aucing some slight 
first aad second as you Knows of, Miss Ambrose, | cs cuse, 
homey t" General Giarnet forebore to urge the request. 





Der's Gen’ Garn't— berry handsome man ‘deed! 
ebery bedy ‘low dat'—eben his inimies 

Marse Jacky, an’ so much “tention to bus’neas! | Stos#y, Black, curly hair! sof’, black, cossin’ 
An’ it’s ride down Sunday, an’ it’s ride down | *7e#! I nile! Righ soso, and grand 
Wou'sday, firs’ week! Den it’s ride down Sun. | *rt @’ look! Dem he’s Gen’t, chile, he's Gen’, 
day, an’ it’s ride down Tuesday, an’ it’s ride | Which makes another deffunce in his favor | 

down Thursday, an’ it’s ride down Saturday, | Dew be’smarster o’ great lan’ and niggers, an’ 
‘week! Den, las’ of all, it’s ride down | 90¢ bouse, an’ carriage and hosses, which makes 
shery day, third week! So—much—bus’ness | ere de@unce on bis side! Den lnasest of all, 
long o’ Marse Jacky’ “tention | be'* %@ debblish ‘ticing im his manners! So 


"tention to bus’nes "Deed it’s a sample to al! 


muck bus’ness "long o° 





glecttul people! 8 








sees 


an’ w— mach 


| 
to buy’ness! "Til, by-au’-bye, bless my Heben- | ¢4reed, @tarnal ‘eoitful! such a cussed, infua-, “Ob, for merey's sake, bush’ sndeed, y2U Ambrosia was disappointed. She preferred to 
ly "Deemer, ef Gen’! I’on an’ Mise Ambush | UY Smeove tongue, which makes all de def. make me really quite sick with such talk’ | sing and play, while Gevere! Garect should hang 
ain't gone an’ got "gaged, “fore you can think | funce in de worl’. Dere! Dat's tom’ Now| “Dol? ‘Deed, ‘fore my Hebbenly "Deemer, | over her, turning the music, and loosing himecif 
Jack Robinson! Dea—oh, Ler’’—whe'd o’ | J** ok at yoursef! Now, Marse Useless, | I'se glad of it! An’ now, Miss Ambash, bomey, | im « sort of costecy. She capecsd to cing, but 


1 gwine to talk to you right down sarus for your | expected aise fret to be pressed, She was ner 





thought it!—ole debil'—come here wid hiy | ‘™*®*® me aa" you, confidential, case I woulda’t 

mouf like a pair o’ blackin’ brushes, "larverin’* | "®t # te ge a0 furder, to de you an injure!— | own good! Look yer, Miss Ambush! You | pressed. Aad this ciroumetance piqued and 
roun’ our Miss Ambush! Neo, Lor’ knows | 7°% S80W you ain't so terry good lookin’! | berry pretty, berry sweet, berry "ticing yoursef! | chagrined ber. , 

shan't he I gwine put Miss Ambush up | Yo#’t@ Kinder long-backed an’ high-shouldered, | ‘Deed you is, honey! Now, yousin't goin’ te But after 4 little 





to some o’ his meally-mouf, "larverin’ ways! 1 | 80’ softer freckly-faced, an’ kinder country-tied | go an’ heave yoursef away on an ole white man | (ieneral Garact challenged Miss Wylie to 
«wine put Marse Useless on to de track, too | *!! over, im gen’l, an’ sorter not good-lookin’ | ole ‘nough to be your daddy, is you, chile r” game of chess. And this time the coquette, 
He think Gen’l l'on ain't thinkin’ mothin’ ‘tall | &°Y Where, in ‘tiewlar. Doo't Qush dp an’ look Wher exclaimed Ambrosia, bolding up | without any affectation of reluctance to comply 
"bout her!—en’ ain't got no chance, ef he is! | ™Ad! it's de Lord’s hones’ truffe I'm tellin’ | her mass of auburn hair, while she looked 
‘cause, Miss Ambush, she lets on like she hates | % YO, “deed, please my blessed, hebbealy | sround | wage. 
him like p’isow—pshaw! No, Lor’ knows| ‘Decmer, is it, chile! You're good, bat you're; You ain't agoin' to marry Gen'l l'on, are left the host free to play bis taverite game of 
shan’t he ‘ceive Useless, an’ "larver his non. | 8 g00d-~lecding—I mean ef you're not good- | you, bouey euchre with Mr. Roebuck, who sat down to the 
sense roun’ Ambush’s ears! No, Lor’ knows | 0°kin’, your good—an’ ‘handsome is as hand-|  « Me}—me marry Ont” | table, casting dere and turtive glances towards 
' You stan’ here an’ take his horse, | *2@!¢ dees,’ on'y young galls ain't apt to take @| screamed Awbrosis, really \urning pale, “you his neighbors, the chess-plagers, 
‘sideration om to dat! dey's too ap’ to be | frighten me to death at the very name of the The jesious loverueeded to here been vigi- 
‘ceived, and took im by outside show! So 1) thing!” lant, although he now saw absolutely mothing Wo 
| Jes telle you for your own good, you better not! © Don't have Don't make @ disturb bis peace, and everything to assure it. 


General Garnet! 
shan't he 
Selssors, whell I go see Miss Ambush’ Ne 
yonder Marse Useless, I gwine speak to him 
firs’.” 


him, homey ! 








Ulysses was coming across the adjoining ‘spine Gen’! l'on and his chances, but watch cussed infunnelly fool o° yoursef? Dea't '— Miss Wylie's manner was quiet sad effable— 
stubbie-field, returning from his Geld sports, in | *'F him, and gim him «> chance! "Deed, | Don't’ Don't! Dow't! Ey you do, you'll General Garnet's diguified, yet deferential. 
full sportsman trim, with game-bag laden with | T"* My "Vine Marster, bad you' But, Lor’, | "peat of it de longest day you have to live’ | TRere was nothing like gallaatey in the deport. 
partridges, powder-flask and shot-horn hung | honey, you got such awk'ard ways! Aa’ den | "Deed you will, honey! 1 knows it, ‘cause I'8e | ment of the gentleman, and nothing like ¢o. 
over his chest by « leather strap, aad resting | you ain't up to age-eble gemman’s courtia gone through with it! Ise seen what poor, quetry in the air of the lady. Mr. Reebeck @k 
upon his side, and fowling-piece slung across | “" den you ain't up to young galls, muther' | dear Miss Alice at through loog o' LAMt— himself completely reassured. Old Comfort was 
his shoulder. Ulysses was walking rapidly, for Lor’, chile! while you a standin’ off and gettin’ "Deed, ‘fore my "Vine Marster, | has, honey? entirely mistaken, aad be hunseif perfectly cor- 
he had deseried the visitor red in de face as « biled crab, wid bare thinkin’’ Nebber min’ bis riches’! Riches ain't nothin’, pecs in his fret apprehension of the case. Never 

“T wants a word "long o' you, afore you go | how you'd like to court if you dared, 4e’s «| honey, ‘parison to peace an” quiet! “Deed, | was fond believer more theroaghly deceived. 


He's & sittin’ by her side an’ got ‘fore my Blessed Marster, ain't dey, chile, wry | Newer did supertictsl simeetify reat apes 4 more 
sald Comfort, very gravely, as she met him, hie arm roun’ her wais’, oe’ wero bt afeard, dem whee you will!” | dangerous mine. Never was s lover'y heart-ie- 

«Well, what is it? Talk fast! for, don’t you } nuther’ an’ got ber ban’ in bis, asqueesin’ of! Agdeosia remained gacing at the time-and. terests in greater danger than Mr. Clysaes Roe 
see there's Goneral Garnet, just come to the | it aa’ @-Kissin’ of it, an’ apettin’ of her up! an’ | age-privileged old servant for s space, and then | bucks, atthis moment of epparestaniaty. Could 
house, aud Uucle Jacky not there to see him 1” | *-bomeytn’ of her up! wid his smoove, "larve- | she spoke, earnestly, he have looked bemeath that quiet, 

* You! an’ it’s jes "bout Aco I want talk! J | ‘in’, “eelvin’ tongue! *till’by-an’-bye, he'll get «Look bere, Comfort! | can tras you— you're | amite of Mise Wyte, he woukt hare 
say, you mighty civil to Gen'l I’on, May-be | Di# sof, coaxin’ eyes, an? muzely, black chin) sonesr,” | ber beart was dinquieted within ber! 
you gim him your sweetheart out o’ civility 1” | close up to hers, aa’—" | "Deed isl, homey! I never tuck de vallyation | have peeped bebind the mask of General ar 


inte de house, ef you please, Marse Useless,” | dorm’ of 4 


« Why, what the devil are you talking about! “Tum rmousaxp rump!” thundered Ulysses, 0’ s brass cent from any body, long as! live! | net's majestic, yet gracious 
from hie stuper of as if, "Deed bast I, honey! 1d see dem ot de ded- | would have seen the barking, scons 


What de you meas?” 
| exulting over, 
an | i you . . « , ’ fom  ailiful intriguant, J 
ater you ef you gwine ‘low snoder gom- | suddenly shot through the heart ted did | dhe "fore I'd "wean myself to take enythie 


a you see thet!’ } ” 
© Pelavorng “ For mare'tul hebes's mo 
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‘Tow good old Ave '—s potent power 
Atd magic spell te bid in thee 
‘Rocher than Crea wealth thy dower 
(Or gems that haght the peariy ow 
Who loweth thee he mithing tacks — 
Peace, riches, Beatth—thew god oid Ave” 
Wiedbam (11) Democra 


‘Pictures of Life. 
TWO PICTURES OF A 
FARMER’S HOME. 


— 
FROW MAJ. PATRICK + ApwRaw BETORE THY J>7- 
PERSOS CO. (K. 1.) AGBROULTURAL soclETY. 





been crowned with success. The 
bas given place to stately orchards 
of fruit, and fertile flelds, and waving meadows, 
and verdant pastures, covered with the evidences 
worldly prosperity. The log cabin is gone, and 
‘te ts stead & fiir white house, two stories, and 
@ wing with kitoben in the rear, flanked by barns, 
end crite, amd granarics, and dairy bunses. 
But take a nearer view. He! what moans this 
mighty crop of unmown thisties berdering the 
voad? For what market is that stil! mightier 
erop of pigweed, dock and netiles destined, that 
up the space they ow! the “ garden!) And 


Approech the bouse, built in the road to be 
coneenient, and save land! Two stories and o 
wing, and every blind shut close ass miser’s fist, 
without « tree or shrub, or flower to break the 
air of barrenness and desolation around it.- 
‘There it stands, white, glaring and ghastly as « 
pyramid of bones im the desert. Mount the un- 
frequented » grown over with vile 
Weeds, and knock Ul your kwackles are sore. 
Tt is o besutiful moonlight (tuber evening, and 
@s you stand upon that stone, a ringing laugh 
comes from the :¢o, , and satisfies you that some. 


range | westic life. The doctor approved of sil they | 5 


of the piggery, and have « care that you dos't 
get ewamped in the neighborbood of the sink. 
spout. Ester the kitchen. Ha’ they are all 
alive.and bere they der, all together. The 
Kitgben is the kitchen, the deming room. the sit- 
tiagqoom,the room of all work. Bere father 
sits @ith bis bat om, and im his shirt sleeves. 


work, and roll it off with easy motion, but with 
the power of mind in every stroke. 
But it is the proud mother who takes the solid 


well bred ladies ond gentlemen. 

Now, this is no more « fancy picture than the 
other. It is «process that I have watched in 
twany families, and in diferent States. The re- 
<olte are everywhere alike, because they are na- 
tural. The same cause will always produce the 
same effects, varying clrcums:ances only modi- | 
fying the intensity. 


SINGULAR MODE OF COURTSHIP. 


ik 


was in town, hurried off after dinner to make 
his old friend « call. 

« Where is brother Williams?” he inquired, 
as he met the daughter. 

“He can't be disturbed, sir, not even if St. 
Pani should call.” 

“1 must see him!” was the impatient re 
joinder, in the inimitable manner peculiar to 
Mr. Bently. 

Resistance to such a ses: was out of the ques- 
tien. 

The reom of the sleeper was shown. With no 
gentle voice and a corresponding »hake, Mr. 
Wilttams was aroused. He was delighted to see 
his friend Bently, reiterating in his fervency bis 
graldcalion. 


“1 think, brother Williams,” says Mr. Bently, 
«that you are » little inconsistent.”’ 

« How so, how so! brother Bently.” 

« Didn’t you tell your daughter you was not 
to be disturbed, even if St. Paul called! yet 
you appear very glad to see me.” 





The Rev. Dr. L + am eminent Scotch | 
divine, and Professor of Theology, was remark- | 
able for absence of mind, and indifference te} 
worldly affairs. His mind, wrapt up in lofty 
contemplations, rould seldom stoop to the orti- } 
wary basiness of life, and when at any time he 
did attend to secular affairs, be generally went 
about them ina way unlike anybody else, as| 
the history of his courtship will show. He was | 
greatly beloved by his elders and congregation; 
was fu of simplicity and sincerity, ad entirely | 
unacquainted with the etiquette of the world. | 
Living the solitary, comfortiess life of « beche- 
jor, his elders gave him frequent hints that his 
domestic happiness would be mach increased 
by bis taking to himself « wife, and pointed 
oot several young ladies in bis congregation, 
any one of whom might be a St match or com-| 
psnien for bim. | 

The eldees, Gading Mi the hats had vo effect | 
10 rowsing the doctor to the using of the means, 
preliminary to entering into ¢ matrimonial allt. | 
ance, at last concluded to wait upon him, ont} 
str him up to the performance of his dety.— | 
They weged on him the of marriage | 
—aits happiness—sapoke of it as a divine institu. | 
tue, end as affording all the enjoyments of sense 
and reason, and, in short, all the sweets of do 


said, and apologized for his past neglect of duty, | 
© account of many diffeult passages of Senp 
ture he had of late been attending to, and pro- | 
mised to look after H, “the first convenient 
season.” The elders, however, were not to be | 
pube® any longer; they insisted om the doctor | 
at once making use of the means, and requested | 





Arousd him are bis boys and hired men, some 
with hate, apd some with coats, and some with | 
neither. The boys are busy shelling corn for | 
samp; the hired men are scraping whip stock» 
and whittling tow pins, throwing overy now and! 
then @ sheep's eye and 2 jest af the girls, who, | 
with théte mother, are Josag ap the houne-work. | 
The younger fry ave beflding cob houses. parch-| 
ing corn, and burning their fingers. Not a book; 
is to be seen, though the W inter school has 
commenced, and the master is guing to board 
there. Privacy is a word of unknown meaning 
te that tamfly ; and if « son or danghter should | 
borrow « book, it would be almost impossible t: 
read it in thet room; and on ne occasion is the | 
frout house opened, except when «company 
come to spend the afternoon,” of when thing» 
ere trashed and dusted and «set to rights 
Yet these are as honest as worthy and kind 
hearted people as yoo will fad ywhere, aad 
ere rtudyiar ent some way of getting their 
younger children imto a better position than they 
themecives occupy. They are in easy cirewm 
stencet, owe nothing, and have money loaned 
on boed and mortgage. After much consults 
tion, a son is placed at schoo! that be may be 
Sitted te go inte a store, or possibly an office, 
stady a prefesmen, and a daughter is sent away 
to learn books, and manners, and crwt lity. Un 
this son or daughter, or both, the hard earnings 
of years are lavished ; and they are reared uy is 
the belief that whatever smacks of the country 
is vulgar—that the farmer is accesears'y il-bred, 
and his calling ignoble 
Now, will any one sey thal this picture is 
overdrawn! | think not. But let us see if 
there is mot a ready way 
expression and character 
without cost or troutle 
easier, happier 
educating those children far mor 
while at the same time the & 
ere expanded, and they are prepared t 
im the society of their edacated 
frutts of their own early tmdust:) 
And first: let the from: part « 
thrown open, aud the most « 
ble and pleassat room ie it be select 
famly-com. Lat its doors te ever « 
when the work of the kitehen is com | 
wao.hers and daughters be wwund “4. 
eppropriate work 
Let it be the room where the far 
erected, on which the father offers the 
and the evening sacrifice. Let it be cousecrs 
ted to Neataoss, and Purity, and Treth le 
Be bor ever be seen tn that rocu 
its owner ; let pe cowticss individual be perwut 
If father’s head ie bald, (and 
some there are in that predicament.) h's daugt 
ter will be proud to see his temyles covered by 
the neat and graceful silken cap that her own 
hands Wave fashioned for Lim. If the coat be 
wears by day ls too heavy for the evening, cal 
@oag are cheap, and so is cotton wadding A 
few shillings placed » that daughter's hand «* 
eure bim the mow comfurtable wrapper in U 
world; aud it be | hard, and cut mo 
ther's carpet, a bush« eat once im three 
years will keep hie in Per: of the emp 
Bind. Let that table which has always stood 
wader the looking-glas, ag.» well, be 
wheeled inte the room raised, and 
Phowty of useful (not ornamental) books aod 
be laid upon it. 
comes, bring on the lights— and plenty of then 
~~ter eons and daughters —all who can— ill Le 
most willing students. They will read, they 
will learn, they will discuss the subject of thew 
madies with each other. and pareuts will of 
tee be quite as much lastructed as their 
dren. The well<onducted ag 
of our day throw 4 food of lig 
ener and practic: of agriculture, wil 
work as Dowaing’s ve Gardeung 
ne Fear upon that centre table, will show ie 
eGiects we every passer-by, for with books aod 
stulies Nike these, 4 porer taste is born and 
Grows mow vigurus) 
Pees along that road alle: five years’ work 


change the wh« 
f the picture, alme 
point oat 


1 way 


1 would 


and more coor 


chudse 


f that buwse 


nyement 


b the head 


i. are 


tte leaves 


When cveuing 


chal 


aiterel ourneds 


and grace 


from his « promise that, on Monday sfernoun, | 
he woukd straightway visit the house of « widow 


lady, afew doors from him, who had three pretty l. 


' 
daughters, and who were the most respectalie | 
in the doctor's congregstion. To selve any | 
difheult passage in the book of (reresis— recon 
cule apparent discrepeacies, or clear up a Knotty 
teat, would have been an easy and agreeable 
task to the ductor, compared with storming the 
widow's premises. But to the reising of the 
siege the doctor must go, and, with great gra 
vity and simplicity, gentle reader, you can ima- 
gine you see hum commencing the work 


After the usual salutations were over, be said 
to Mrs. W——_—-» j 

« My seasion have of late becn advising me to 
take a wife, and recommended me to call upon 

vu; and as you have three fue danghters, I 
would like to 
have ne objections. 

Miss W———n enters, and the docto 
hus Characteristic simplicity 

@ My sea 


say a werd to the eldest, if you 
» with 
anid te her, 
ng met 


all apon yor 


nm have b advi take 
and recommended me to 
The voung lady, whe had seem some thirty 
Summers, as not to be caught so easily ; she 
aughed heartily at the doctor's abruptness 
lumting lo in 5 
o@ the subject properly before Le entered 
and, os for her part, she was 


surrender her liberty at « 


upon itt 
ictermined net to 


honest debtors 


moment's warning the honor of Ler sex was 


ncerned in her standing This was al 


a Waste of time to the doctor, and be re 
to see her sister 
Miss E. W-—— 


time, the doct 


then tered, and, to save 


says, 
My setsion have been addy 
ond I had 


en Speak 


as jest gone out at t 
wing Mre. 1 
“Ob, doetor, I dor 


< " has sald » 
om the Wasiness, that 1 must finish i 
o hed best tell your mother tc 
ur Foungest sister t we.” 
Ine moment comes the bo 
Mary W— 
Come away, wy child, & is getting om in 


afternoon, and | must get home te my stu 
1 have been speaking to both your sisters 
declizes— | 
sf misspend 


you think of be 


e « lithe business, and they have 
am a man of few words, and with 
L@ precious time, what would 

z made Mrs. i ® 

‘Indeed, I 


tor, oad if my mothe 


siware thought a deal of » 


lowe not say agaiust 
I have no objections 
The doctor left Mine Ma 
wimg ber to fx the dav 
1, bet t 


patew minutes 
for anv would ot 
send hie up word the day 
Te doctor 


dispute arose in th ! mg 


lwtore & ker 
the three 
young ladies The 
widest 
and she did met positively refuse 

declared that she wished oaly a! 
and the 


dinter 


Be said { made t 


thisk apon is 
1m plete! The mother 
yang ladies was in such difficulty with 
ber deacghters, that she was vbuged t 
tee dectin 


ounger 
wus settled with her 
cali epon 
temaelf 10 setile the dispute. She 
cal end the reverend doctor, in his charac 
Ler an * 
“My dear Mee Ww 


poace 


®, 1 am very feed of 
m families: it be all the same thing to me 
which of them, and m ecttle It among your 
wives, and send me ap « ord 


The doctor was married 1 youngest. and 
4 respectable 


ke tuteln pad 


ove of bie some ia, 
ergyman, “in the 
Wosene.— Missouri oror fo 

Lqually remarkable ts the Pilot Kuot 

in Madison ( ounty of that State. Pilot Kavt 
in 700 feet high, sud frum the elevative of S00 


say ae ge 


“No, no, brother Bently, not inconsistent at 
all | was—1 am glad to see you. The Apostle 
Paul! why I hope to spend a Messed cteraity 
with him; bat gow, brother Bently, I never ex- 
peet to see you again.” —Bingham Journa/. 


Crows’s Reroar ox Jouxsox.—Dr. Johnson 
was not « little di ed by an P d 
retort made upon him before « large party at 
(oxford, by Dr. Crowe. The principles of our 
lexieographer ran with too much violence in one 
way not to foam a littl when they met with « 
current ranping equally strong in ancther. The 
dispute to turs upon the origin of 
whiggism ; for Johnson bad triumphantly chal- 
leaged Dr. Crowe to tell him who was the first 
Whig. The latter @nding himself a littl pus- 
zied, Dr. Jonson tauntingly rejoined : 

« I see, sir, that you are even ignorant of the 
head of your own party; bat I will tell you, sir: 
the devil was the first Whig; he was the first 
reformer; he wanted to set up a reform even in 
Heaven!” 

Dr. Crowe calmly replied. 





}PORTRAITS OF THE “BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADIES,” WHO 
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ANSWERED THE ADVERTISEMENT OF THE “ HANDSOME” YOUNG MAN, 


"Selected Articles. 





relented, asked pardon, and shed tears. He 
put his hand upon her lips to stop her apologies, 
and profited by the Mt of 





NOBLE VIRTUES 
AMONG THE TURKS. 


PROM 4 LADY CORRESTONDENT OF THE EEW YORK 
vs. vse. 


Hi 
id 
i 


Asta Mixon, November 1, 1851, 

If I had nothing else to say about Turkish 
potions of domestic bat what con. 
cerns the family of life of the higher classes, 1 
should have shunned the subject. But there is 
no law, po religion, ne custom, no state of so- 
ciety corrupted or corrupting enough to suffo- 
cate or eradicate all that is good in the human 
heart, and it is always a pleasant, a comforting Se a ees 
tight, to bebold, in the very depth of savage or A] bs 
“ every doth of wvaee ot! THE BLESSINGS OF PEACE. 


It is pleasant to see Political Economy 


with the influences of Divine inspiration. The 
voice of God it is, which teaches the same holy 
precepts in every respect so dissimilar from 
each other, aml gives to those who fellow them 
the same recompense of inward peace, and of 
invariable satisfaction. But that voice speaks 
all | and d. itself to all in- 
telligemces, and to the external circumstances | have been popular. Mr. M‘Culloch says with 
which surroand men. It is enough for it that | great trath that ‘the laborers are master of 





the heart to whieh it is direeted be a simple and | their own fortunes,’ and that there is little res. 
& true one; and be assured, wherever, and in | 
you Gnd such » heart, the 
virtues which adorn the nodlest specimens of 
humanity will be foand ir it. 
Such hearts J have found in Turkey. The 
men to whom they belonged were pursed and 
bred in the Mussulman faith, and consider wo- 





man as a servant and « plaything, a little better 
perhaps, than « dog, bet much inferior to aj 
horse. To take as many of these playthings as | 
one could maintain, to despise their feelings, tu 
scorn their affections, to throw them aside when | 
they are worn out, ch is the Mossulman’s 
creed toward womanhood. A young man mar- | 
ties an old woman, when the old woman has | 
some fortune, or when she stil! has some rem- | 
nant of beauty. Dees he think of the berden | 
that will weigh upon himself a few years jeter? 
No. There ts no such thing for s Turkish bus. | 
band. The next day after his marriage, if his 
wife were only rich, and some time later, if she 
be still handsome, the young busband will com- | 
pletely neglect ber. Ie will not deceive her— 
he will not try to dissimulate his disgust for his 
old ties, and his propensity for new ones. He | 
will take no more notice of his wife than if she 
had never been; as new one, young one will | 
take her place, and the poor victum will live aad 
die in solitude and scorn, And the young man, j 
if he is rich, will not content himself with haviog 
united his fate to that of a woman of bis own 





+ 1 am mech obliged to you for your informa- 
and I certainly did net forsee that vou 
would go so far beck for your authority; yet 1 | 
rather fear that your argument makes against | 
yourself; for if the devil was a Whig, you have | 
wimitted that, while be was a Whig he was in| 
ieaven ; bet you have forgotten that the mo- | 
ment he got into hell he set up for a Tory.” j 
The wit of Dr. Jebneon, though coarse and | 


rough, was usually so inted and far-sighted - : 
as to admit of peg ar and annih — re-| tay see a healthy and vigorous man of forty | the elder Pitt, whose first wish was for extend- | 


king & new one every 


abject sight, be still wili pot blush to take to his 
bosom a young girl, a child, or more than one, 
if death does not forbid. And yet such a man 
is capable of being a most exemplary man, « 
very paragon of domestic virtac, a mode! to all | 
busbands and all fathers. } 
How does it happen, then, that in the vicimi- | 
ty of such examples of Mussulman morality, yeu 


| and meat. 


| unfettered by corn laws on the one side, or the 


age, and of his inclipations—he will go on, ta- | bad she kept aloof from the intrigues and con- 
x oF seven years, and | tentions of the Continent during the last cen- 


when he himself grows old, decrepid, infirm, an} “3, aa she might well have done; and had the 
thousands 


son to hope for any great improvement uotil 
they shall be made to w correctly the 
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tapestry carpets, and mirrors, and sotas, and 
ottomans, and damask curtains, and 
and erecke—-ry, and (you must look at the sub- 


else, but I can't; if 1 ook in the 

to see a pair of bright eyes; even 

on the wall take thiry shapes; I'm on the brink 
of rain—I feet it; I shall read my doom tn the 
marriage list before long—I Lxow I she/!. 


Cune ror rex Rusowarms.—Captain Cock, 





BY 
Sore I ve scught the gute so 
Een the hedges tnow me ; 





laws which govern the rate of wages, and the 
fact that it rests with them to determine what | 
that rate shall be. Had they understood them, | 
they would have seen that a state of peace was) 
that in ich they must prosper most, and | 
would have been indisposed to join in a pursnit 
that might bring them ‘ glory,’ bet that would 
inevitably deprive them of a part of their bread 
Had they been understood by those 
whe are in ‘ high places.’ and upon whom rest- 
ed the cares of government, they would have 
seen that the prosperity and happiness of the 
people, in which would consist their own true 
glory, were not to be promoted by empty | 
triomphs, ner by the addition of barren islands | 
te their already extensive possessions. Ther | 
would have seen that peace alone could do it 
acd hed they done so, they might perhaps have 
retained the same intimate connection with this | 
countfy that once existed, with an intercourse 


system of minimums on the other; and the 
people ot Great Britain, instead of groaning 
under the pressure of taxation for the support | 
of the ¢ the land . paupers, | 
and monopotiste, might now be the happiest and | 
freest from taxation of any nation in the world. | 
It ts, indeed, impossible to imagine the height 
of prosperity which she might have attained. 








of millions expended in paying men 
for carrying wuskets been left tm the hands of | 
their owners, to be applied as they might judge 
most likely to conduce to their comfort and ad- 
vantage. Unfortunately, however, the triumphs | 
of peace are Tittle valued ; and Sir Robert Wal- | 
pole, whe could maintain a peace for twenty 
years, is little thought of when compared with 


joinder, as in the present case. But he bad met | married from his youth to a weak, sickly vaie- | ed territory, and whe is best known for earrying | 


bis mateb. 


tudiaarian, who has sever made him « father, | 


the natioa triamphantly through a war, and the 


| nor ever will; who requires constant and assi. | names of Alexander and of Cwsar are familiar 


Denguse rue Resrosseumsmirr.—“ Sir!” said | 
Fierytaces, the lawyer, to an unwilling witvess, | 
Sir! do you say, upon your oath, that Blimp- | 
kins is a dishonest man !"” i 

I didn’t say he was ever accused of being 


an honest man, did I?" replied Pipkins. } 


Does the Court understand you to say, Mr 
Pipkins, that the plaintiff's reputation is bed /"" 


inquired the Judge, merely putting the question 


lo keep his eyes open. j 
«1 dida't say it was good, I reckon.” 
« Sir’ said Pieryfaces, «sir-r! upon your 


oath—mind, apom your oath, upon your cath, | 


you say thet Blimpkins is a rogue, o villain and 


a thief? } 


You say so," was # reply. ! 


* Havent you said sof” 
* Why, vou've said it,” said Pipkins, + what's 


t ase of my repeating itr” 


thundered Fieryfaces, the Demos- | 


Sit 


thenean thanderer of Thumbtewn, “sir, I charge | 
you, upes your sworn oath, de you or do y 
not say Blimpkins «tole things f"’ 


7 
No, sir 


1 never sakd 


was the cautious reply of Pipkins 
Biuapk ms stole things, but | du 
of Smdeng theng 
dy los i 
Sir-r,”’ sakd Pieryfaces, + you ean retire 
avd the Court adjourned. 


weil my 


— } 
Carcurse a Roous.—Strange stratagems are 


often resorted to by creditors in pursuit of dis 


At a meeting in Leeds, last 
of a society for the protection of trade, 


work 
speakers related ap instance in point 
arrived in Liverpool, from the 
m pursvit of a fugitive, whe had 
carried away £5 of his money. He applied to 
magistrate, and to the chiet of 
vain. Turning sorrowfrlly away, a 
t offered bim « bit of advice *G 
row at ten k 
ask your dett.ir 
me, 
tor be says I 
that’s al a. | 
Asscon 
be close 
dy fora 


attorney, to the 


p's skle 
the esse! sails at aw 
re ¢ y N he you 
a? 
mnot t Well 
to come to you ve the qua 
kaock bim down j 
an@ take you both inte cus 
z h of the peace. You will get ic the po 
¢ office just as the magistrates are gone. The 
xt day is Sunday, and he'll have w mop till 
Mondsy. You'll have time then to foree bite 
give up your money.” The man took the 
j- Beeman 's advice— Knocked the runawayrogue | 
i.wp—both were taken to the statine-bouse 
and the fellow in the end was giad tw disgorge | 
t« whele sm. } 


ee 


" | 

Senous’ Yaans.—(8d Jack King it hod | 
ben spinning old Mre. Tartaremeti: ony quan-| 
tly of salty yarua; she Was quite -urprised at 
Mr. Kingboltt’s eps and downs, trials travels, 
aod tribulations, Honest Jack hed assured 
the old dame that he had esiled over many and | 
many cities, sit onder water me roofs 
ad with the sign beards on the | 
stores, Were still quite visible. He bed seen | 
Lot's wile, or the pillar of salt she was finally | 
rusen umto | 

Aad did you sew that,— Lot's wits 

the old lady 

* Yea, marm—but “tain't there now 
the got afuui of the pillar of salt onc 
sched ut all ap 

* Good gracious, Mr. Ringbolt 

~ Pact, marm; I seed ‘om at it, and tried to} 
sheer ‘em away 

Well, Mr. Ringbelt, von've seen s» wuch, | 

and been around so, I'd think you'd want to| 
settic down. Why dou't you take s wife | 

~ Well, marm, 1 hawe took evers kone sow, | 
but them their husbands sever seemed to like it, | 
oo I gin it ap! 


end © 


imaeys, 


ako | 


the eat. | 
dey, and 
j 


tiss.A travetling preacher 4m | 
Ubioc vace delivered the following speech to the | 
sadience, at the choee of the eveming services. 
“I would respectfully announce to the « ape. | 
gate (hal, probably by wostake, there was left 
at this house of prayer, this morning, » small, | 
blue cotton umbrill, consideratly damaged by | 
me and wear; instead 
vory large brows silk uaeleill, entirely new 
of great beauty. I sey, brethren, & wes proba. 


' 


arvund that | feet to the summit ies naked bedy of ore, tree bly by mistake, that of these umbrilis, the one 


| yet vigorous, be led after hin « 


| so that we are alone 


duous cares, and offers in exchange bet a sor- 
rowful and unpleasant companion? How is it | 
that the bushand does not send this burden ft | 
the gentleman without a uame, instead 
of tearing Kt? Bot | mistake. He does net 
bear it. If he felt it as a burden, be would lay 
it aside. Bat what duty hinders him? What 
fear of the world’s judgmen:? I asked the | 
question—“ How dees it happen that you, a) 
Mussulman, with your ideas upon marriage, 
with your srdent desire for children, have not 
jong since chosen a healthier and more agreca- | 
ble wife ’"" | 

“I love this one,” coutinaed he, « and heave 
lowed her from my frst youth. She has made 
me as happy as she conld ; would it be just and | 
fair to ask more of her? Certainly, 1 could get | 
another wife, and be a father, which would bea 
great happiness for me; Lut in lovking for bet- 
ter, 1 might find still worse. And, besides, | 
should have given this @ greater pang than | 
all her maladies. She would weep and be un 
happy. Better so, better s vutented,” 
concluded he, cheeifuily. 

And I was contented, too, because I was sick 
of the high-life way of cousidermg the matter 
1 turned to the wife, and could not belp tel 
‘ You ought to 
and to feel grateful to him tor his delity 

* And so I do,” 
her looks said moch more. 

Yes, she ought to feel prowd and grateful 
moch more than any civilized woman to ber 

iviliged mate tor the same comsideration. For 
the Turkish bostaad is perfectiy free fre eli | 
gious restraint, and free from the restraint of 
public opinion, and 
wite te fetter him, those tears draw their power 


I ara « 


her love your busband dearly, 


was ber verbal answer, while 


be allows the tears of Lis 
nowhere but from themselves 

I shal 

ne moruing ¢ 
of its weakor member 
of the pure race, wore the an 
gerd, the fow 
the wide white torban, and although bis eyes 
were Mack aud brilliant as bis person erect and 
habby donke 

The old lad 
was not only blind, but she was a cripple, bad | 
lost the humae shape, did not speak, bet mat 
tered unintelligitiy nbled, am 
suffered. Whee we add |e 
her busbaad bad to carry ber till he seated ber 
upon the ground, then arranged ber dress, told | 


garments, the ff 


which was ridden by the invalid 


her something to comfort her, and then turned 
te me, who bad steed « silent spectator of this. 
What do you expect me to 
wife 0’ said I 
ile requested that | would call the «wn to rise | 
again before her eyes, which was impossible t j 
me, the old lady being afflicted with the cata. | 


do with your | 


} 
| 
} 
| 


react 
+ De vou 1 asked | 

« Three days’ journey,” was the answer 
Well,” seid I you don't lack courage 
ge on stil! further, to a town, where there isa 
dare say he will undertake the 


ome from afar / 


eurgeoe, and I 
cure 
*~ Well, f 1 can persuade ber to come, I will 


* Are you not the master ?’’ I inquired 

“The master! —yes, I dare say I could be, 
bot whe ean be so rede as to make her doa 
thing she dislikes? she is se unhappy.” And 
he wiped eway « true tear 

“Te it « hong time since such » misfortune | 


| befell her?” I inquired. 


“Ten years 

“ And are you alone to take care of her! 
Have you wo children 

“ We have reveral, bat they are all married, 
and have families and houses of thelr own, 
bat never mind, we are 
contented with each other, though alone, I can 
puree ber. 

And he varsed her indeed sad pot an amiable 
wwvelid was she & be cursed — ever complaiming, | 
ever apbraiding, ever wearying | but be did not | 
toam to be sensible of U. Whee divner was 
mrved, he never tasted ford tll she 


Vace she sewmed to grow quite 
iutolerable, she grambled more than usual, 
shook her shoulders, tried to turn ber beck to | 


| this beantifal and huly philosophy. 


j labor to promote th 


| and 


| surrounded by 


to thousands who never heard of Antoninus, or 
of Marcus Aurctias.”” 
© Tay Paer, Twe Pervert, axp Toe Fereer, 

another of Mr. Carey's works, is radiant with 
In a suber- 
dimate heading it is called ~“ Tux Lessow of rox 
Past ro ran Parsesr and we will here close 
with a few of the incalcations of this new and 


~ PAST THE BOUR. 


CHARLES SWAIN 


long 


Birds laugh ot me wm their song. — 
‘Streams reflect and show me ' 
Not a flower that smiles so sweet 


Secws my grief to soften 


ben the meadow hates my tret 


lve beee there so often 
Rat df e'er | pass the way— 
Mee! ber oa « future day— 
Mey I—buch' yet stay, yer 

Don't | hear ber coming” 


C -ming’—no, "twas bot the 


may" 


trees 


Nght and store are comug 
Een the very wasps and bees 

Mock me with their humming ' 
Vowed she aot by ail that's just 


All that's true, she'd meet 


Aad se thus she wrongy my treet, 
Aad tm» thus she'd chest me 


Bat, & e’er aga I'm cast 
in -wee meshes as the past 
May |—'ts her step at inst" 


Now, indeed, she's coming 


All my dorrow's put to 


Thee, my sweet one. secing 


Yet, how could’st thou keep 
Heart and sprit faling 


me bere 


How '—but no, we'll have no tear— 


‘Tw no tne for rating 


For, despue my weyward freaks 
Soil my heart m rapture speaks 
‘TT would stay wearing twenty weet» 


But vo see thee coming ' 


“Tax Ganpers of rox Sex 


"—It is no un 


usual effect of an exuberant vegetation, to alter 


the accents of the buman voice. 
so vitiated,” says an African traveller, «that | sity. 
seemed 


our torebes burned dim, and 


* The alr was 


ready to 


be extinguished ; and even the human voice lost 


its natural tone.” 





For the Doung. 


CHEMICAL ACTION, 
EXPANSION OF METALS. 


ried. 

While lying in s harbor in the island of Ote- 
heite, he was troubled with a severe rheamatic 
pain, which extended from the hip to the ankle. 
As soon as the circumstance was known on 


tions. He was requested to lay down, when all 
who could get near him began to squeeze him 
with both hands ali over the body, but more par- 
ticularly in the parts complained of, till they 
made his bones crack, and his flesh became al- 
most a mummy. He suffered this severe disci- | 
pline for about quarter of an hour, whea he was | 
happy to get away from them. But the opera. | 
tom gave him diate relief, and aged | 
him to have it repeated before he went to bed, | 
and it was so effectual that be foand himself | 
easy the whole night after. His female physi- | 
cians obligingly repeated their prescription the 
next morning, nd again in the evening, when 
the care was completely effected. 

The beneficial effect which is sometimes de- 
rived from the use of the fesh-trash, is well 
; Known. But this squeezing and pinching ope- 
| ration, called by the natives romer, seems to be 
| more effective than any other kind of external 
ae. and it is aniversally practised among 

the islanders. If at any time a person appears 
| langeabt and tired, and «its down, the romer is 
' immediately practised on his legs, and it always 
has an cxoeliont effect. 








| A Deeaw Reatieen.—Some time daring the 
| past Semmer, a stranger stopped at one of the 
| watering-places on the mountain South of 
| Waysesbero’, Pa. After his arrival there, he 

was taken sick, and for several days was appe- 
| rently deranged. On bis recovery he informed 
| the proprietor of the house, that during his il. 
weoss he had dreamed for three nights in succes. 
sion, that he had discovered, at a certain dis. 
tance in the mountain, ander a rock, an earthen 
| crock, containing a large amount of silver. At 


| this the worthy host expressed his surprise, and | 


| spoke of it as a my dream. Aft 
| however, they were walking together in that 
direction, when the dream was again adverted 
to by the stranger, and the proprietor at once 
a0 examination, to satisfy their curio. 
The rock was soon found, and after eare- 
| fully brushing the leaves away, it was moved, 
| and, to their utter amazement, there sat s crock 
| full of silver. They took it out, and conveyed 
| it seeretly to the house. and, on examination, it 
was found to contain $400, (all in haif-dollars), 
which was divided equally between them. The 
| day after this discovery, the stranger was about 
to take his leave of the mountain, aad complain- 
ed to his friend, the proprietor of the Springs, 
tof the inconvenience of carrying the silver 
| when an exchange was proposed and made, the 
| stranger receiving bankable paper for his silver 





Q. Why do most persons dip their razor in | It was not long after his departure, however, till 
hot wearer before shaving with it? 


A. Because the heat of the w 


ater expands the 


lovelier reading of the political science of oar | edge; by that ineans rendering it more five and 


age. | 
“The Pier says to the Peusexr: « Avoid | 
It diminishes population and wealth and | 

anf it tends to reduce nations into | 

Its apparent grandeur is real littheness. 


wer of self-protection, in 
which consists real gre ataess.* 

“Te the representatives of land it says 

It destroys population and wealth 

aod the vaine of land is dependent upon the 
growth of both.’ 

“ To the laborer it says, «J 
stroys we © Tape 
diminishes + 
labor 


wer over the product of your 


apd increase the existing ip 
equality of condition 
“The Pa 


sent Ity 


says to the landlord of the Par 

desire that your lands become 

vaiuabic, yieiding large rents, laber to promote 
maintenance of peace.” 

says *If you desire to} 


ot the 


“To the tenant it 
lwcome the owner land you cultivate 
peace, 
and to prevent the waste of wealth im feeis and | 
armues j 

“Te the laborer it says 
ews your house, and lot, and garden 


shop, or your own farm ; 


maintenance of 


* If you desire to | 


to have your « 
hildren ; to read your own books and news. | 

own charch 
and to see then 


papers; t to send your | 
, rowan school 


world 
creasing wealth gives increased 


active where rapidly in- | 
wages 
labor to promote 


per in on 
to a 
“palaten 
peace and cconomy 

‘If you desire to acquire, 
Heetively, the power of per 
yo, avola wat and preparation 
the Parser 


The Prsr says t 


‘If you 
sire that woman should occupy the position 


| tor which she was intended by her Creator, cul 


vire that your lands shall become 

and permit wealth to in 

ease, that woman way be chaste, and populs 
tion grow 

If you desire 

and daoghter ma 

‘ he maiuter 


valuable, avoid war 


that the b 


« respected, labur to pro 


or of ur wife 


ance of peace 
‘Te woman it says If you would be « 
happy Wile, mistress of your own home, and | 
sour children, love those who 
cultivate peace 


| will be 


sharp. 
Q. Why does a 
when he puts them on a tub? 
A. 1st.—Asi 
ger 
quence of which, they will fit 
tavly and 
ad.—As trow mtrnrts hy 


shrink as they coul down, 


on erpands by 


with a ughser grosp. 


voper heat his houps 


when they are red hot; 


ved h 


heat, the hoops 
in conse- 


on the tub more 


roid, the hoops 
and girt the tut 


Q. Why does 0 whreleryar make the tire red 


wt which he fixes 
A. Ist 
od 


on a wheel 
That it may « 
That it may gert rh 


Q. Why will the wheelwright’s mre Ac 
vy, for being made red hoi’ 


whee! « 
A. Because it 
and 


+e 
I be expen 
being larger) will go on 
eontly 

Q. Why will the tire which 
hot, grt the wheel more Arm/y 

A. Because it will shrend 
and, thereture, girt the wheel wet 

Q. Why does 4 rore make « 
when a fire is very hot? 

A. Because it erpends from t 
parts of the stove «time again 
driving against the teiods 
bose 

Q. Why does a. 

vise When @ lange Are in yp 

A. Because it 
is removed 


remake a 


acts an 
in consequence of 
rub agasnct each other again, « 
ageem 

Q. Why does the pi 
aod fall away! 

A. Because (when the fire 
sren-word expands more than 
and plaster, and pushes them « 


saturhed 


the fire is put out) the motal sArrnds 


leaves the “ setting” behind 
The “ setting’ is @ 
ic. it immediate Comtact with the 
These questions apply more part 
called » “Franklin stove —they 
meny «f our farm boures 
Q. Why does the plaster fal? 


A. Asa ching is left (between the “ setting” | 


whe 


produce a 


feche.cel word for 


nly 
@ tightly 


the 


ed by the heat 
the wheel more 


has been put on 


when it couls down 


ha tughter gr 


rackling novse 


he heat; and the 
at each other, or 
ackling 


similar «card dong 


om, when the fire 
which, the parts 


ad the brieds 


round a 


is lighted 
the brick-work 


tooy but (wher 


stove 
toular'y to what = 
may be sen in 


wey’ 


and the stove.) the plaster will frequently fall 


y from ite own weight 


| ™ 
the 


again, and | 
| 


be plaster, | 


| the proprietor had made another discovery 

hes four hundred dol 
—and he bad thus mgeniously 
| swindled out of two hundred dgilars. 


re im sileer were comm. 


or feet been 


| Pom as Foow.—The Boston Surgical and 
| Medical Garr, recently noticed the fact that 
| the New Hampshire Shakers have shandoned 
| the use of pork as an article of food. It betieves 
| the Shakers will be gainers in health by this re 


solution. It gives Moses the credi 


sagacious in interdicting its use amon, 


fects upon the Egyptians 


« Scrofulous affec 
tions, if not generated,” ' 


it says, “ are the 
be aggravated by the use of pork, and me 
e been charged to its use 
suffer more from skin iuweases than the peo 
of those countries where pork ts not used as 
d 


Pr Every 


It states that 


yyster that ix ewatlowed, as it is 


taken from the shell, has a heart palsating about 


pm times a minate 


Che Riddler. 


ANATOMICAL 


WRITTES Fon THE © 


thirty -se 
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Q. What other cause contributes to bring the | 


plaster down ” 


A. As the best of the fre varies, the size o/ 


the eran stowe Varies also, and this swelling and | 


mtracting keep up such & cow 


stent disturhance | 


| about the plaster, that it cracks ond falls of, 


Foxce or Coxscrmm a.—The following rele | 
tion bas often been reprinted in religivus maga- 
like. hh ig given by Dr. Fordyce, 
Professor of Philosophy at Aberdeen, in his 
«+ Dialogues Concerning Education,’ as “a true 
mory of what happened in « neighboring State | 
not many years ago :” 

A jeweller of consid-rabdle wealth having ocoa | 
sion to travel some distance from the place of | 
his abode, took with bim & servant in order to | 


zines aed the 


| take care of his portmantesn. Having occasion | 
| to dismount on the road, the servant, watebing | 


saddle and shot him dead on the spot; thee 
rifled him of his money and jewels, and threw | 
the bedy inte the neapest river. With this | 


try. He was at length admitted te « share of 
the goverament of the town, and rose from one | 
post to another, Lill at length he was chosen to 
be chief magistrate, Ome day as he sat on the 
bench with some of his brethren in the magis- 
tracy, © crimiual was brought before him who 
was acoused of wurderiag his master. The evi- 
deuce was full 
diet that the prisoner was guilty ; aad the whole 
easembly awaited the seatence of the President 


leaving the fireplace very unsig 

Q. If the bosler on Aetile atiac! 
range, be filled with cold water 
the fire bas been lighted, it wi 
to erack or burst. Why is this 


A. Because the best of the fire has caused the | 


bithy 
hed to « kitchen 
sometime tor 

M be very likely 
' 


metal of which the boiler is composed to expound 


bet the cold water 


very suddenly con: 


acts 


agein those parts with which it comes in contact 


and as one part is 
boiler cracks or bursts. 


orger than the other, the 


Q. When the stopper of a decanie: or smell- 
his opportunity, took « pistol from bis master *) ing-bottle sticks, why will a cloth wrung out of 
het water, and wrapped around the «eri of the 


buttle, loosen the stopper | 


A. Because the hot cloth Aer the neck of 
buety he made off to » distant part of the coun- | the bottle, causing It to erzpand, and conse 


quently lousens the stopper 
Q. Why does the steppe of 
fast if it be put in damp | 


& decanter acd 


A. If the stopper be damp, it fite the decan 


Mer asr~tight 


and & the decanter was last used 


in @ heated rovm, as s00n as the hot ais enclosed 
im the impide hae been condensed by the cold, 


the jury beought im their ver-| the weight of the external air will be sufficient 


to press the stopper down, and make it stick 
fast 


of the Court, whieh he bappened to be on ons} Q. Why does the sopper of @ rmeliong-beotele 


day. At length, coming down from the bench, | 
he placed himself by the guilty man at the bar, | 


very often stct fast! 


A. Because the contents of « smeiling-bottle 
sod made «full confession of his guilt, aod of| are very volatile, and leave the neck of the bot 
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No practice is more repugnant to the farmer 
than skinning wvodlands, and in some localities 


times be found a loed of leaf-mould, which, oMen 
being loosened by the grubbing-hoe, is light and 
vodendant with inorganic value; and masy an 
acre of woodland will furnish one hundred cords 
| of wood, earth, and ieaves, and still retain more 
\ leaf-mould than the carrent requirements of the 
| soll will need for future growth of woods. A 
| few since, we were employed to visits 
| farm and advise modes of crlture, where the 
| farmer insisted that he had no muck or any 





| compost with his stable manures. His cleared 
| land he valued at $100 per acre. Standing on 
| the high land of his farm, we observed that the 
| land sloped from every direction toward twenty 
| acres of woodland located at the lowest point, 
| end ia the very centre of his farm. We asked 
him the value of bis woodland, beyond the 
wood it then contained, and he replied, as the 
was wet and cold, he supposed $20 per 
sere was all it was worth; and wanting mock, 
he had looked at this twenty acres for twenty 
years, without ever supposing it was proper to 
shin +1 for composting ; indeed, he at first ob 
| Jeeted, on the ground that it would injure the 
j land; but when assured that it would give one 
| bundred and fifty leads or more per acre of good 
| material for making compest, and worth seven 
| times the value of the land after removal to his 
| manure shed, he ventared to take the matter into 
| Serious consideration. He has since taken off 


| fow imches, and in the deeper parts to the depth 
Prer—eepa eres ae deeper ern 
portions of the high lands hed washed down 
and buried his trees beyond the proper depth. 
This removed mass of leaves, leaf-mould, and 
fertile soil has been composted snd added to 
bis fields, rendering them fertile; while the 
drier portions of his woodlands have received. 
| after being skinned, coating of lime, not one- 
tenth the cost of the value of the removed ieaf- 
mould, and both the woods and the farm are in- 
creased in value. 

We bave tried this system most fairly on our 
own form, and the skinned woodland is not in- 
fevtor to the parts net so treated; but on the 
| contrary, the wood on the skinned portions, by 
| the help of the lime added, tar surpasses that of 
| the adjacent portions not so trested, and the 
| current growth of wood is materially improved. 
| But suppose, for sake of argument, that the 
woodland was destroyed by soch trestment, stil! 
we should be largely the gainer, for the leat- 
mould has been worth much more te us than the 
| value of the woodland. 

The true vame of woods-earth is mach greater 
| than is supposed. The roots of trees travel ia 
| the suil to great depths, and there receive. year 
after year, the solable inorganic portions of the 
| subsoil, bringing them to the surface and fore- 
img them into organic shape, as leaves, twigs, 
&e. One ton of these leaves, when dry, con. 
| tains more inorganic matter than is held by any 


it is that quick and seusitive delicacy to which 
even the very conception of evil is offensive | it 
is a virtee which bas its residence within, whic! 
takes guardianship of the heart, as of a citade! 
or inviolated sanctuary, in which no wrong © 
worthless imagination is permitted to dwell. 1: 
is vot purity of action that is all we contend for 
it is exalted purity of heart—-the ethereal porit) 
of the third heaven ; and if it is at once settled in 
the heart, it brings the peace, and the trium)) 
and the untroubled serenity of heaves, along 
with it. Im the maintenance of this, there is « 
constant elevation; there is the complacency, | 
had almost said the pride, of a great moral vic- 
tory ower the infirmities of am earthly and ac 
cursed nature ; there ts « health and « harmony 
in the soul, a beauty of heliness which, thong! 
it eff im the and the out 
ward path, is itself so thoroughly internal, as to 
make purity of heart the most distinctive ¢v 
dence of a work of grace in time—the most 
distinctive guidance of a character that is ripen 
ing and expanding for the glories of eternity 
Thema: Chalmers, D. D. 





Tuneny of rae Jew's Hanr.—If you cause 
the tongue of this little instrument to vibrate 
it will produce a very low sound; bat if you 
place it before a cavity (as the mouth), contain 

ing 4 columa of air, which vibrates much faster, 
bat in the proportion of any simple multiple, it 
will then produce other higher sounds, depen 

dent upon the reciprocation of that portion of 
the air. Now, the bulk of the air in the mouth 
ean be altered in its form, size, and other cir 





| short-reoted crop grown on a similar area of 
| land. In the Pall, these leaves are deposited | 
| on the ground, sceumulating until, after a series | 
| of years, the soil is deepened many inches, from | 
| constitueyts of the subsoil deposited as dry | 


leaves on the surface soll. Nor is the deposit | 


altogether of inorganic origin, for a lofty wood | 
@ rests gales, and the muist atmosphere, entering 
| within its boundaries, is robbed by the leaves of | 
| growing trees in Summer, and by the earbona- 
| eeous surface of the soll in Winter, of ite am- 
monia, carbonic acid, &c., and thas the organic 
as well as the inorganic accumulations are very | 
great. Many woods aré not browsed by cattle, | 
and these accumulate leaf mould rapidly, when 
situated In fertile districts, the atmosphere of 
which is at all times filled with the results of 
decayed vegetation; and even when an old 
woods is browsed by cattle, the accumulated 
| surface soil has the rare power of receiving and 
of retaining their execretia more pertinaciously 
than when wided in open pastures 
Who does not kaow that an old woods, before 
boing skinned, is sometimes so surcharged with 
lwaf-mould as to refuse clover other grasses, 
even in the more Open spots, and when skinned 
and limed 
growths as are valuable pastorage for cattle / 
Be not afraid to skin a wood for leaf-mould, 
when it will yield one hundred loads per acre, 
ad is not worth, beyond the value of the wood, 
| more than $100 


at once come naturally inte such 


To Taaw Ocr Faosen Pours.—The best 
| way that has ever yet bees found to secure a 
log pump fr 
from the platform to the nose a foot square, and 


m freezing, is to have a steam box 


compected with the pump so that the pump shal 
| make one side 


“4 the box, and an 
platform to let the 


aperture 
throngh steam into it 
from the well 

This plan keeps the water coo! thr 


| Summer, and the 


ugh the 
steam from the water im the 
Well rises into the box and prevents the pump 
| from freezing in Winter, provided there is « 
tight platiorm and properly sec vod it 
| Many pumps have a vent under the plativna 
| Some let off by raising the handle, whteb brings 
| the upper box in contact with the lower valve, 
open it. Ifa pump, through negli 
® frozen, it is a y matter to 
Some will heat 
rom bars and put in, some will put in salt, and 
either of these will do the work if one has pa 
tence. But the quickest and easiest way ls to 
| tse ® bor finch lead pipe and boiling hot wa 
| ter. A pump that ie frozen 10 feet solid may 
be thawed out in 10 minutes, by having pipe to 
| reach as low as it is frozen. Put one end of the 
| pipe down the pump on the lee, swell the other 
| to admit a fennel, pour in the het water, and the 
| way the pipe settles down is a caution to the 
| one that holds it. There iva current of het 
| water acting on the lec, which does ite work and 
rises outside. A barrel of hot water may be 
turned in without a pipe, aod \t will penetste 
bet « little depth before ruuning off.—N. EB 
| Forme 
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Lorremin It is said that, in Swe 


| ~@ as to 
gener, g 
throw it 


very © 


out, fone knows how 


Homans. 
den, horses are never littered. Plank floors 
are laid in their stables, perforated with holes, 
| to enable the urine to tow off, so that no wet, 
and but little moisture, can remain on them ; 
and these planks, kept clean, are the only co 
| Yering supplied. This practice will 
Srenge t© many, especially to ostiers 
country, but the Swedes attribute to it the 
soundness of their horses’ feet. Their animals 
are rarely foundered or lame in their feet of legs, 
and no other precautions are taken to prevent 
the evil than that above-named. 

A late tourist, in remarking on this subject, 
| says: “The founder, I consider to be occa- 
| sumed, im some degree, by the animals standing 
| in soft straw, which is generally moist if mut 
| wet, The Swedish horse is never affected by 
| it, a» he stands on a dry, hard door, without 
j apy bedding at all,""Oliee Branch. 
| To Maxx Hens Lar.-The * South Ganoli- 
| mian” says a neighbor states that hog’s lard ia 
the best thing he can fad to mix the dough he 
ives to his hems. He says that one cut of this 
fat, as large as 4 walnut, will set « hen to laying 


cumstances, s0 as to produce, by reciprocation 
many different sounds; and these are the sound» 
belonging to the Jew's Harp. 

A proof of this fect has been given by My 
Eulstein, who fitted into a long metaliic tube » 
piston, which, being moved, could be made | 
lengthen or shorten the efficient column of 
within at pleasure. A Jew's Harp was then « 
fixed that it could be made to vibrate before tt 
mouth of the tube, and it was found that th 


| column of alr produced a series of sounds, « 


cording as it was lengthened or shertened + 

snd being produced whenever the length 
vlumn was such that ite vibrations were am 
tiple of those of the Jew's Harp. 


Goop Avvice.—The following biat to oon, 
artists, by Sir Walter Scott, is invaluable, i « 
at once a guide, a warning and « stimula! +« 
“1 have rarely seen,” he writes, “ that a ms 
who conscientiously devoted himeelf to the + 
dies and duties of any profession, and did : 
omit to take fair and aonurable opportuni ies 
offering himself to notice when such present 
themselves, bas pot at length got forward. T)« 
mischance of those who fall behind, thong! 
flung upon fortune, more frequently arises frou 
want of skill and perseverance. Life, my young 
friends, is like s game of cards —our hands ar 
alternately good or bed, and the whule seem» si 
first glance to depend on more chance. But 
is pot se; for, in the long ran, the skill of the 
player predominates over the casualties of |! 
game. Then do not be discouraged by th 
prospect before you, bat ply your stadies hari 
and qualify yoursell to receive fortune when she 
comes in rour way.” 


How rue Foxes Ger Ru or Furas.—A © 


will relieve himself of fleas jn the following 
sagacious manner :—He takes a feather 6)" 
and gradually, though slowly evoug? 
» first lege and tail, the 
body, shoulders and bead to the nose, and thus 
compelling the feas te escape trem the dro* 
ing clement, to pass over the nose to the bridg- 
of « feather, which is then committed to the 
stream 


Oxiow of rae Woev Barrox.Our prim 
live ancestors distinguished themselves, ia tl. 
pride of sunplielty, as Brith and Brithon; Brit) 
signifying stained, and Brithou « stained wae 
This predilection for coloring their bodies, |» 
duced the civilized Romans to desiguate th« 
peuple who were driven to the Caledonian fore= 
as Pets, or « painted people.—Baglish Wri’ 


for Gousekcepers. 


Cisse Busse Maxoe.— Boll four calves’ feet 
ia three quarts of water until the water is redu 
eed to one quart, then strein it through » fa 
wel jelly bag, and stand it away to cool. Whee 
it ts pertectly cold, serape off all the fat, whic! 
will be congealed in a cake on the top; after 
you have seraped all off as clean as you can &°' 
it, take @ piece of clean damp sponge, or sof 
cloth a little damp, and wipe the top of the 
jelly and the immer edge of the vessel which 
containg it, lost any of the grease should be 
Combined with the jelly whee it is melted, ae it 
would destroy its transparency. Break the jetly 
iu pieces, put it in a preserving pan, add to it 

white sugar, half an 
ounce of bitter almoads pounded in s mortar 
With a litthe rose-water; put the almonds in the 
mortar one ats time, so as to pound them very 
finely ;—they should be like cream when done 
strein them and add them to the jelly with « 
tablespooaful of rose-water. Place the prese: 
ving pan in & vessel of boiling water, tet it 
stand till it gets very bor, but do got let it boi! 
Strain it through the jelly bag several times 
ead whew perfectly clear pour it in moulds; wet 
them inside first, to prevent the jelly from ad 
bering to them, and stand them In « cold plece 
Whee you strain the jelly do not squeeze the 
bag, as by that means you force the sedimen! 
through it; and by no means wash i, as ft is 
‘mportible to wring Kt perfeetly dry, aad comse 
quently the jolly will be thinned; serape it on 
the inside as clean as you eas each time, 

Kee Mas .—Two quarts of mith, two gills of 
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Was ever woman i 


“ef General Garnet, that i 
out ever putting him upeo 
oo had been harsher, m« 

est! for, without even h 


juoishm 


ng with every body, gre 
to sentiment aad u 

it occasioned in the 
she was going in 
that she had got « 
join the Methodist 
smiled to bimse 
approach her soft : 
cheeks flush, and 

| These were art 
cultivated and prac 
at ones! but they 
Vation or practice— yuit 
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him, agd was very angry. But he weot om oa 
sessing ber, and eutresting ber to refrain fill the great amarement of all the assembly, and 
they should be alone, and thee he begged of especially of his teliow judges. They proceed 
me to excuse ber on account of her terrible wuf- ed, however, upon thin confession, lo pass sen 
forge wad sieel | forings, Whether it was the allusion (o bet suf , tence upow bim, end be diwd with all the aymp- 
faringe thai woved ber, | kaon aut) bub she tome of » penitent mind, 


all ite aggravations, We may easily suppose | tle, and the stopper, damp.—Frem « Familias 
Sciences,” edited by R. EB. Peterson. 


Hf the smmeting- bottle was tad amed im a how 


immediately after she has been broken up from rice, sugar to the taste. Pick and wash the 
sitting, and that, by feeding them with the fat rice, put it in the milk, and set lt over a slow 
cocasionally, bie hens continue laying thsongh Grete boll. When the rice is wery oft, odd 
the whole Wister. If this be true, how is it sugar to the taste, pour it into a bowl, and stand 
that eggs ete 37) and 40 cents « doxen io Phi-) it away to cool, Grate nutmeg on the top 
ledelpbia / | Mationet Good Bows 
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